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The Anderson-Bevan and the Travis Derailers— 


Correction. 


In the article on derailing switches by Mr. Wileman 
in the Railroal Gazette, of Oct. 11, the titles of the cuts 
on page 696 were accidentally transposed; the devices 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2 are both Anderson-Bevan, and 
Fig. 3 is the Travis derailer. 


Contributions 


A Steel Car Wheel Plant. 


Keystone Car Wheel Co. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 14, 1901. ; 
To THE Eprmior OF THE RATLROAD GAZETTE. 

The recen’ announcement of millions to be invested 
in the manu acture of a new wheel which will “revolu- 
tionize’ the car wheel industry has brought many. in- 
quiries as tc the facts in the case and what the results 
are likely to be, and it has occurred to us that a general 
reply to these inquiries through your valuable paper 
might intere t many of your readers as well as those 
more direct]: concerned. 

It is gene:ally known that the great increase in weight 
and load of the modern freight car has brought out new 
conditions and requirements in the use of the car wheel, 
the light chilled iron wheel being found on some roads 
to be inadequate for the service. A few changes have 
been permiti, and others suggested and while it is the 
firm belief o1 -he manufacturers that all difficulties may 
be solved by 1 if given the opportunity, yet it appears 
that the en‘’ sstion, at least so far as it relates to 
flanges, has cally solved itself in the advent of the 
Barber truel v being installed on the Baltimore & 
Ohio and other roads for use under their heavy 
freight car. his truck now performs the service of 
prying th. *mendous load around the curves instead 
of compeli..s the flange of the wheel to do it, so that it is 
reasonable tc assume that the car wheel question is not 
particular ; different from what it has been during the 
past 10 yx: s and that the satisfactory results obtained 
in meetin ihe extremely severe tests now imposed have 
resulted i: a better product being supplied and very 
satisfactory results in service in consequence. 

On the other hand it is believed that car wheel man- 
ufacturers generally would welcome the advent of a 
successful steel car wheel. Millions have already been 
spent in t) is direction with indifferent results, but a suc- 
cessful steel wheel would mean one that would be sold 
at a satisfactory price commensurate with the greater 
mileage presumably .to be obtained. If such a wheel 
(after being pressed to shape, turned and case hardened 
on tread and flange), could be bored for the axle and 
otherwise made practicable, it is assumed that the price 
even under most favorable conditions would be consid- 
erably higher than the price of the cast-iron or chilled 
wheel and would therefore enable the manufacturer of 
the latter to compete for the first time in his life with 
a higher-priced product, which would naturally have a 
tendency to raise the price of the chilled wheel and 
by the same token tend to improve its quality. 

It is thought that the new wheel would probably sup- 
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plant the present steel tired or “built up” wheel so- 
called, and if, as in the case of the wooden car, the 
new wheel would actually raise the price of the old type, 
the car wheel manufacturers in general would receive 
it as a very desirable competitor. 


CHARLES VY. SLOCUM, President. 





The Brooklyn Bridge—Its Defects and Treatment. 
New York, Oct. 15, 1901. 
To rue Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

The report of Messrs. Duryea and Mayer, on the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, which is a direct result of the recent acci- 
dent and which has now been made public, has given 
much valuable information about this structure. Like 
other metallic structures the strength of this bridge is 
limited and the capacity of the cables and anchorages is 
less than would be given to a new bridge to be built to- 
day, but it is practicaily as strong as it ever was. Abou: 
two years ago another accident occurred of a different 
character, but attributable to the same general effect. 
The accidents which have caused alarm have really had 
nothing to do with the limit of capacity of the bridge. 

There is no one thing in which the bridges of to-day differ 
more from the bridges of older design than in their sim- 
plicity. ‘The metallic bridge of to-day is a skeleton in 
which the different members are so arranged that they 
work together; the action of one member under strain 
does not disturb the action of another. In the older de- 
signs of bridges this was not the case; wooden truss 
bridges were frequently combined with timber arches, 
althougu the deflections of the two could not be the 
same; the low coefficient of expansion in timber enabled- 
one to adapt itself to the movements of the other. The 
McCallum truss, once the favorite wooden bridge, was 
another instance of this kind, the wooden truss being sup- 
plemented by what were called arch braces which, under 
special conditions of loading actually caused the ends 
of the truss to lift from their bearings. 

The same principle was extended to the older suspen- 
sion bridges. The simple chain bridge was too flexible 
for general use and something had to be added to give it 
the desired rigidity. Mr. John A. Roebling, who did 
more than any other man to develop suspension bridges, 
relied very largely on the use of what he called stays, 
which correspond to the links of a straight link suspen- 
sion bridge, these stays reaching from the tops of the 
towers to various points on the floor. In his older bridges 
he used a timber stiffening truss and this timber accom- 
modated itself to the action of the cables, in much the 
same way that the timber arch did to the wooden truss. 
The high value which Mr. Roebling attached to this 
class of combination construction, is best shown by a 
plan he prepared for a bridge at St. Louis and which 
was published by his son, in which he combined cables, 
stays and stiffening trusses. 

The Brooklyn Bridge, though completed after his 
death, followed closely his design, but it was a bridge 
of unprecedented magnitude and the stiffening trusses 
were made of steel, and being steel provision must be 
made for expansion and contraction. The main cables 
with vertical suspenders carrying the floor are a true 
suspension bridge; the stiffening trusses cut at the center 
of each span in combination with the stays or 
straight links are cantilevers. The two systems cannot 
work together, although under normal conditions they 
will do so approximately. In extremely cold weather the 
contraction of the cables lifts the center of the bridge and 
practically relieves the stays of weight. In extremely 
warm weather the cables deflect and an undue share of 
the weight is thrown on the stays. Furthermore, the ar- 
rangement is inconsistent with a true stiffening truss. A 
stiffening truss must be able to bend within permitted 
limits, these permitted limits varying with the char- 
acter and use of the structure. The less the permitted 
limit of bending the deeper the stiffening truss must be: 
the greater the permitted limit of bending, the greater the 
amount of irregular load which can be taken care of by 
a distortion of the cables themselves. This leads to what 
at first sight seems a paradox; by increasing the depth 
of the truss the strains in the chord members are in- 
creased instead of diminished. With any condition a 
stiffening truss should either be continuous from one end 
of a span to the other or hinged, but not cut, at a single 
point at the center; the latter arrangement, though hav- 
ing certain theoretical advantages, presents practical dif- 
ficulties which would generally prevent its adoption. 
The stiffening truss must at both ends be able to resist 
both an upward and a downward force; in other words, 
it must be anchored down as well as supported. The 
greatest distortion and the greatest strain on a stiffening 
truss occurs when one-half of a span is loaded and the 
other half is entirely unloaded. This is a condition 
which cannot occur on the Brooklyn Bridge as its traffic. 
though varying greatly in intensity at different times of 
the day, is always comparatively uniform over its whole 
length. For this reason a considerable change of shape 
under assumed maximum conditions can be allowed with- 
out practical inconvenience and this means that a very 
shallow stiffening truss, perhaps not over 10 ft. deep, 
would meet all requirements. 

The troubles that have occurred on the bridge have 
been two. In the first case, the extreme strain on the 
stays, which form the tension members of the cantilevers, 
caused the chords of the stiffening truss, which are the 
compression members of the cantilevers, to buekle; this 
could never have occurred if the duties of the stiffening 
truss had been limited to its proper functions. In the 
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second case, the slip joint at the center of the span 
caused the short vertical suspenders to be deflected so 
far from their true positions that undue straius wee 
created which finally resulted in rupture; this could not 
have occurred if the stiffening truss had been a true one, 
continuous from tower to tower, with provision for ex- 
pansion at the ends instead of the center. 

The Brooklyn Bridge may be divided into three parts: 
the masonry of the towers and anchorages; the cables; and 
the suspended superstructure, the latter comprising both 
the stays and the so-called stiffening truss. Of these 
three the first two are correctly designed and admirably 
made. The defects in design and the troubles experienced 
are confined to the third. The proper remedy is to replace 
the present suspended superstructure by a properly de- 
signed stiffening truss suspended by _ vertical ties 
from the cables, without the inclined stays, with 
expansion provision at- the towers only, where 
the length of the suspenders readily accommodates 
a horizontal motion. While this may seem a radical 
proposition, it is equivalent to what is being done on 
nearly all of the older bridges; they, however, consist 
of two parts instead of three, a substructure and a 
superstructure; the substructure is retained and the 
superstructure is renewed. In this case the substruc- 
ture and the cables should be retained and the suspended 
superstructure only renewed. A new suspended super- 
structure, though not increasing the capacity of the 
bridge, would render such accidents as have occurred im- 
possible. GEORGE S. MORISON. 


The Railway Signaling Club. 


The Railway Signaling Club held its annual meeting 
at Buffalo, Oct. 8 and 9, President C. C. Rosenberg (L. 
V.) in the chair. Over 40 members were present and 
about 25 new members were elected. The Treasurer re- 
ported cash.on hand at the beginning of the year $289; 
receipts, $625; total, $914; expenses, $765; balance in 
hand, $149. The first day’s meeting was held in the 
audience room of the beautiful new New York State 
Building on the grounds of the Pan-American Pxposi- 
tion, but on the second day, owing to the presence of the 
Governor of the State and a great crowd of visitors at 
the fair, the club held its session at Statler’s Hotel. 

The first business was the discussion of the paper by 
Mr. Christofferson on the adjustment of cranks and com- 
pensators, which was reported in the Railroad Gazette 
of last week. There was considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether stroke should be gained at the lever or at 
the far end of a pipe line, 

Mr. Elliott -(C., M. & St. P.).—The length of line 
which a compensator can adjust depends on the length of 
the arms. With 14-in. arms 700 ft. can be taken care of. 
For a length of 950 ft., 17-in. arms should be used. In 
putting in connections in very hot weather, a simple rule 
is to adjust the arms of the compensator so that they do 
not touch each other. Mr. Christofferson’s table should 
he tested by members in their next new work, and the 
experience with it should be reported to the club. 

As to whether a compensator should be set exactly in 
line with the pipe line, Mr. Christofferson and others 
said they usually fixed the bolts 44 in. to one side. 

Mr. Christofferson, replying to a question, said the 
figures in his paper were based on observations of tem- 
perature taken in the sun. 

The discussion having brought out much experience 
hut not many statements of reasons, Mr. Sperry (U. S. 
«& S. Co.) moved that a committee be appointed to in- 
vestigate and report on all the questions dealt with in the 
paper; and at the close of the meeting the President ap- 
pointed such a committee. 

In the discussion of Mr. Balliet’s paper, the first ques- 
tiom taken up was that of the amount of battery neces- 
sary to work a track circuit. Mr. Elliott’s longest track 
circuits are 3,000 ft. long. Mr. Short (C., N. O. & T. P.) 
has circuits from 900 ft. to 5,000 ft., but the longest he 
has on gravel ballast is 3,000 ft. 

Mr. Yocum (P. & R.).—The size of rail, as well as the 
ballast, should be considered in making track circuits. 
With 90-lb. rails and clean rock ballast, 6,500 ft. can be 
worked ; with mud we cannot work over 500 ft. 

Mr. Mock (Mich, Central).—We find in some places 
as much difficulty in working 2,000 ft. as in working 
4.000 ft. on better ballast. 

Mr. Balliet (L. V.).—We sometimes encounter the diffi- 
culty of salt, which drips from refrigerator cars; oil (used 
to lay the dust) is a partial remedy for this difficulty. 

The meeting then discussed the question whether glass 
or porcelain is preferable for battery jars. Mr. Hollister 
(I. C.) uses glass jars for track circuits. Mr. Short 
thought porcelain generally preferable to glass. The 
maintainer should not inspect the solution too much, as 
it will lead him to neglect the rule to clean the battery 
at regular intervals. 

Mr. Hope (C., St. P., M. & O.).—Why not get a glass 
jar which will be as strong as porcelain? 

Mr. Balliet—We find most of the breakage due to lack 
of care in taking jars out of wells and in putting them 
back. With porcelain our loss from breakage has been 
only one in 10,000. Glass deteriorates in time. 

Mr. Elliott—We have no trouble from breakage in 
dropping jars into wells, as a breakage at such a time 
is discovered and remedied at once. 

Mr. Balliet—We use strips of wood under glass jars 
to give circulation of air and even temperature, thus pre- 
venting breakages. 
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Mr. Foster. (P., C., C. & St. L.).—Very cold water 
put into a warm jar will cause cracking. 

Mr. Balliet.—The solution should be poured in while 
the jar rests on wood, not on earth. 

Mr. Yocum.—After much testing of glass we have 
adopted porcelain jars for rail circuits; use glass for sig- 
circuits. Maintainers should not be forbidden to 
track batteries whenever they deem inspection 
A derailment of cars may short-circuit a bat- 


nal 
inspect 
necessary. 
tery and use it up. 
The meeting next discussed the three plans of main- 
Mr. Balliet. Mr. Yocum thought 


tenance mentioned by 
Mr. Foster uses the second method, 


all three plans good. 
as does Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Elliott.—By the first plan you have for two or 
three days only one effective cell. Our gravity batteries 
work perfectly 31 days. We have made careful tests for 
GO days and find this time limit quite uniform. 

Mr. Balliet.—We have tried all three plans; the second 
is satisfactory. It is a question how long we should run 
the zines. We use circular zincs, which are preferable 
to the crowfoot. At this point there was considerable 
discussion about the weight of zincs, and how 
light they should become before being taken out, but it 
appeared that some of the speakers were reporting experi- 
ence with the crowfoot while others spoke of circular 
zines, so that the comparison was not particularly instruc- 
tive. Mr. Elliott, in his tests, had found amalgamated 
zines 5 per cent. better than those not amalgamated. Mr. 
Balliet (circular) zine every three months 
and uses it down to 12 oz. 
bond wires was next taken -up. 


new, 


renews one 

The subject of Mr. 
Short uses, in tunnels, copper bond wires, which are not 
destroyed by sulphurous gases as soon as are the iron 
wires. Mr. Balliet had tested in a long tunnel (a) No. 
8 B. W. G. soft drawn copper; (b) hard brown copper and 
(c) Norway iron. He found that the hard copper lasted 
nine months longer than the iron, and the soft copper 18 
months longer. 

Mr. Balliet—In tunnels the strength of the current 
fluctuates and this makes copper particularly desirable. 
With copper the hole in the rail must be small and the 
pin must be driven in hard. 

Mr. Elliott, replying to a question, said that sometimes 
a bond wire put behind the splice bar would rust faster 
than outside of the bar, but he generally puts them be- 
hind, and in towns or cities always does so to prevent 
tampering with them. He had very few breakages of 
behind the bars. Breakages occur near the end 
of the bar. Rust is more troublesome over cinder ballast. 

Mr. Yocum.—We put wires outside of splice bars, hav- 
ing found that the wires were sometimes cut away when 
bolts were screwed up. It was thought better to have 
the wires in sight, even though they break oftener, as it 
takes less of an inspector’s time to discover the trouble. 

Mr. Balliect, replying to a question, said that in places 
where salt water falls on the track, wires behind splice 
18 months; in more favorable situations 


wires 


bars last about 
Six years. 

Mr. Spaulding (Boston & Maine).—Our wires outside 
the splice bar last seven years. ‘This is on tracks used 
exclusively by passenger trains. Under platforms they 
have to be renewed every two years. 

On the question of discipline of maintainers the prin- 
cipal fact brought out was that trackmen do not co-op- 
erate as they should with the signalmen. Mr. Wileman 
(L. S. & M.S.) said that on his road the maintainers 
were under the supervision of the roadmaster; this makes 
the men of the two departments work in harmony. Mr. 
Short had found that with care and patience trackmen 
could be educated to a fair degree, and he now has co- 
operation between the two departments. 

Second Day. 

On Wednesday the meeting resumed the discussion of 
Mr. Balliet’s paper, taking up the question of economy in 
batteries. 

Mr. Balliet.—-Without strict maintainers 
will keep up more battery power than is necessary, and it 
is easy with 1,500 signals to use many hundred cells more 
than would be necessary with suitable care. We instruct 
our men to clear the home and distant signal and then 
test the battery. About 105 milliamperes is enough to 
work a signal, but our standard is 125, so as to provide 


supervision 


for emergencies. 
Mr. Short.-—Our minimum js 150 for both clutch and 
disk signals; 125 is not sutticient to cover all fluctuations. 
Mr. Balliet—It would be cheaper to substitute copper 
for your iron return wires and use less battery; the extra 
cost of the copper would be saved in two years. 


Mr. Yocum.—We allow men to renew battery when 
they think necessary; a rigid rule sometimes proves 
wrong. 

Mr. Short.—We have to have an ironclad rule; the 


men’s judgment is not trustworthy. 

Mr. Balliet.—Our general office keeps careful records, 
and if there is a diversity in the service on different divi- 
sions the matter is investigated. We test batteries and 
battery material in the laboratory frequently. 

Mr. Foster, replying to a question, said that on his 
road storage batteries, used to work semaphore arms, were 
charged from gravity batteries, except on the 35 miles 
near Pittsburgh, where a dynamo is used to charge ey- 
erything. 

Mr. Elliott questioned the wisdom of depending on 
voltmeter tests of batteries. A battery nearly exhausted 
will still work 15 seconds and show a good reading and 


deceive the inspector, 
It was remarked that in the absence of instrumental 
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tests a good rule was to look at the zinc; if it still retains 
its shape the battery can be depended on. With motor 
signals the behavior of the motor, when in operation, 
affords, to an experienced eye, a good indication of the 
battery. 

Mr. Sperry asked why it would not be better to have 
better men out on the road and thus avoid dealing with 
so many fine questions in the office; but Mr.-Balliet took 
a decidediy opposite view, holding that the man at the 
head of the department should guide the work in all de- 
tails and know at ail times exactly. what was being done. 

The meeting then took up the questions propounded in 
the letter sent to the members by Mr. Rosenberg; and in 
answer to questions by the President a number of mem- 
bers gave facts concerning their respective roads. 

Mr. Yocum.—The signal engineer reports to the Chief 
Kngineer on all new work, but on maintenance he reports 
to the General Superintendent. The signal engineer 
should not be required to look after all details of opera- 
tion, as this will keep him at his office all the time looking 
over reports. We are slowly adopting the plan of having 
the Division Superintendent absolutely control all opera- 
tions on his division. 

Mr. Elliott.—The signal engineer reports to the Gen- 
eral Superintendent. There is a foreman for each of sev- 
eral districts. With a very large mileage and signal 
plants widely scattered, some divisions having but a 
few, division organization as on roads more fully signaled, 
is not practicable. Signalmen in cabins report to the 
Division Superintendent. 

Mr. Short.—There is a signal engineer on each of the 
two divisions of our road; he reports to the Superin- 
tendent of Telegraph and also to the Division Superin- 
The signal engineer has charge of maintenance 
and construction. There is a foreman of interlocking and 
a foreman of electric signals. There are two or three 
construction gangs. All our new work is put in by our 
own men. 

Mr. Spaulding—We have a Superintendent of Signals 
who reports to the General Manager; does not have 
charge of signalmen, except that at the Boston terminal 
station the Supervisor has charge of both the apparatus 
and the signalmen. 

Mr. Rosenberg.—The signal engineer reports to the En- 
gineer of Maintenance of Way; makes all plans and 
contracts, approves all changes in location or locking. Di- 
vision Superintendent has charge of signalmen. The road 
has floating gangs of electrical men and of mechanical 
men. Reports of operation, and of failures, etc.,.come 
to the signal engineer through the Division Engineer. 
The signal engineer receives daily telegraphic reports of 
failures, and summarizes these, with his comments. 
monthly, and makes a report on the facts to the Division 
Superintendents. Maintainers and battery men are ap- 
pointed under the authority of the several division super- 
intendents, but the appointments have to be approved by 
the signal engineer. 

The next discussion was on the relative merits of power 
and manual interlocking. 

Mr. Spaulding.—We have an 84-lever Johnson mechan- 
ical interlocking machine which has given excellent service 
at a complicated crossing, but the experience of the last 
seven years has shown that we ought to have a power 
plant in place of it. At another junction, smaller (60- 
lever machine) we are not sure that power operation is 
desirable. At our terminal (Boston) we have 120 levers, 
high-pressure pneumatic. We could not work these 
switches and signals mechanically without dividing the 
work between two separate cabins. We handle 606 trains 
in 17% hours.- A record for 24 hours has shown lever 
movements averaging about 1,800 movements per hour. 
There are three men, which makes an average of 10 move- 
ments per minute by each man. 

Mr. Yocum.—We have high pressure pneumatic at 
Reading Terminal and low pressure at two other plants. 
In any cabin where two men are required, power is su- 
perior to manual, At the Reading Terminal the cost of 
maintenance has been less than it would have been with 
purely mechanical apparatus. 

Mr. Sperry, replying to a question, said that whether 
to use a power plant depended on the amount of traffic, 
the cost of the machine and the number of men employed 
in the cabin. At a large crossing in the West manual 
working was found cheaper than power because the num- 
ber of train movements was small; but there are some 
smaller crossings, with more frquent trains, where power 
is economical. 

Mr. Cade (Standard Signal Company ).—One point to 
consider is the additional safety which is secured in 
power apparatus by the “return indication.” When we 
have inquiry for a machine of 48 levers or more we begin 
to consider whether power will not be cheaper than 
manual. Railroad managers lay undue stress on the 
question of first cost. It is not easy to convince them 
of the economy which we promise them will be secured 
by cheaper maintenance, though they will listen to prop- 
ositions to save wages. 

Mr. Salmon (Taylor Signal Company ).—The question 
of the number of levers is not important. We have 
put.in (all electric) interlocking machines with only six 
levers. It is always economy to use power where you 
can avoid putting up a second cabin. We can work 
switches 1,500 ft. away. Power is always more econom- 
ical than manual if a manual machine would need two 
men. Power is always advantageous where mechanical 
rods above ground would be objectionable. Our experi- 
ence shows that the cost of power is too smal] to be con- 
sidered. At Sixteenth and Clark streets, Chicago, a 


tendent. 


large plant, it is less than $4 a month; at South Engle- 
wood, IIl., less than $2 a month, for 120 levers. At the 
first-named place a 5-h.p. engine is run eight hours once 
in nine days. We shall show with electric machines 
that power is economical for plants of from four levers to 
300 levers. A comparison between compressed air inter- 
locking and “all-electric’”’ has shown that 20 gals. of 
gasoline in the latter will accomplish the same as 100 
tons of coal in the former. 


The President appointed the following committees: On 
Mr. Christofferson’s paper, Mr. Christofferson, Mr. EI- 
liott,-Mr. Wileman; on Track Circuits, Mr. Yocum, Mr. I. 
S. Raymer (P. & L. E.), Mr. Jones (Atlantic City) ; 
on Signal Circuits, Mr. Mock, Mr. Foster, Mr. Boyce (C., 
St. P., M. & O.); on Copper and Iron Line Wires, Mr. 
Balliet, Mr. Short, Mr. Raviller (P. & R.); on Power 
versus Manual Interlocking, Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Lane (L. 
V.), Mr. Dryden (S. I. R. T.), Mr. Temple (B. & O. S. 
W.), Mr. Goff (N. Y. O. & W.); on Organization, Mr. 
Ashby (LL. V.), Mr. Hope, Mr. Keppel (P. R. R.). 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in 
the re-election of Mr. Rosenberg as President and Mr. C. 
O. Tilton (C., M. & St. P.), West Milwaukee, as Secre- 
tary; C. Dunham (I. C.), Vice-President, and S. E. 
Denny (C. & N. W.), member of Executive Committee. 
The place selected for the next annual meeting (Novem- 
ber, 1902) is Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* On Wednesday afternoon the members were taken by 
special train to Batavia over the Lehigh Valley, as the 
guests of the railroad company, to inspect the new 
automatic Hall signals in use on that road. The newest 
signals are semaphores, but disk signals were also in- 
spected. 

The Lehigh Valley, as the readers of the Railroad 
Gazette have already been informed, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the first trunk line railroad to equip the 
whole of its main line with automatic block signals. 


_ This work has lately been completed, and the Engineer of 


Maintenance of Way has made an interesting summary 
statement of the signaling on the entire road, from which 
we quote the following facts: 

The main line between Jersey City and Buffalo is 
divided into 366 eastbound and 379 westbound blocks, 
or a total of 745 blocks in both directions; 516 of these 
blocks are equipped with the disk type and 229 with the 
semaphore type. There has also been some signaling 
done on some of the branches of this road, amounting to 
34 blocks. 

All switches are provided with visible indicators. The 
indicator displays a red disk from the time a _ train 
enters the second block back until it has passed out of the 
block in which the indicator is located. All switches 
in main track and all switches leading to main track are 
taken into the signal circuit. The signaling on the system 
is summarized as follows: 


Sienais: winla UME: GiB. 6.6ic:0se oe sdccesiswsees cs ceeese 1,032 
Signals, main line, semaphore....................... 458 
SE WOON, WG So re ridsa rcs wecasakc cad cutens’s 62 

OUAN occa ssissiois we lsie eines pisieiciatale:< dias chvcerelstvet sie erosions tsceceraie 1,552 
Mileage, main line, double track, disk, miles......... 264 
Mileage, main line, double track, semaphore, miles.... 164 
Mileage, main line, single track, disk, miles............ 11 
Mileage, branches, single track, disk, miles............ 28 
Number of blocks under % mile in length.............. ‘ 
Number of blocks from % to % mile in length........ 104 
Number of blocks from % to 1 mile in length.......... 155 
Number of blocks from 1 to 1% miles in length...... 137 
Number of blocks from 14 to 1% miles in length...... 117 
Number of blocks from 1% to 1% miles in length...... 8) 
Number of blocks from 1% to 2 miles in length. ...... 51 
Number of blocks from 2 to 24 miles in length........ 24 
Number of blocks from 244 to 24% miles in length...... a) 

Total: RUMIDET OF DIGCKS «65:65 55:00 Sve Sele oss dsc eee es veers, ED 
Average length of blocks, miles..................20008 1.16 
Cross-overs in main line protected..................0-- 33 
Cross-overs leading to main line protected........... 4) 
Siding, inlets and outlets, main line protected........ 375 
Cross-overs on branches protected................+5.- 17 
Sidings on branches protected.............eee cece ee eee 14 


All signals are Hall, track-circuit, the home signals 
standing normally in the stop position and the distants 
in the caution position. ‘ 


Superintendents of Bridges and Buildings Convention. 


The Association of Superintendents of Bridges and 
Buildings met in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 15 to 17. The report 
of the meeting was not available at the time of going to 
press, but extracts from such papers as were issued in 
advance are given now and the others will be published 
next week, together with the discussion. 

The papers this year, so far as we have seen them, are 
unusually interesting and to the point. The reports on 
operating turn-tables by power, whether railroads or 
bridge companies should erect steel structures, and the 
uses of compressed air in bridge work are well worth care- 
ful reading and discussion: 

PASSENGER PLATFORMS AT WAY STATIONS. 

Information was received from all sections of the coun- 
try and probably includes all kinds of platforms in gen- 
eral use in the United States. Thinking that the mem- 
bers were familiar with the matter of building platforms 
we have tried to give what we thought would be most 
valuable to them, viz.: The cost of platforms, the length 
of time they will last, and the satisfaction they give in 
service. We find that there is a great difference in the 
cost of labor and material in the different sections of the 
country. The price of lumber runs from $9 to $30 per 
thousand, with the cost of labor from $1 to $3 per day. 
With this variation of prices the cost of a certain kind 
of platform in one section might be thought too high, or 
low, in some other section. Having this in mind we 
have given the average cost of each different kind of 
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platform, with the average life and the results obtained 
from its use. 

All of the roads report the use of wood platforms cost- 
ing from 6 cents to 14 cents per sq. ft., the average being 
10 cents per sq. ft., and the average life 10 years. Three 
roads report the use of brick platforms costing from 10 
to 25 cents per sq. ft., with an average cost of-13 cents 
per sq. ft. The use of coal tar concrete was reported by 
four members on two different roads, and cost from 31% 
cents to 14 cents per sq. ft., with an average cost of 7% 
cents per sq. ft., and an average life of 13 years. Three 
roads use cement concrete platforms at an average cost 
of 14 cents per sq. ft. Nine roads use cinder platforms 
at a cost of 8 cents per sq. ft. Five roads use crushed 
stone platform. No data as to its cost. 

For local stations there should be different kinds of 
platform to serve the different kinds of business. At 
stations where only light baggage was handled and a 
small number of passengers, the use of cinders, crushed 
stone or gravel might meet all demands. At stations 
where baggage and express matter are handled in con- 
siderable quantities some kind of platform over which 
heavily loaded trucks can be easily drawn should be pro- 
vided. Several members criticised the use of cinders and 
crushed stone, as it is tracked into the coaches and sta- 
tions, cutting out the floors and making more work to 
keep them clean. Against this is the less cost of this kind 
of platform. If cinders are used a suitable curb should 
be provided to keep them away from the rail. Cases 
have come under the observation of the committee where 
cinder platforms have been put down, filling level with 
the top of and against the side of rail, where in a few 
years the rails and spikes were so badly rusted by the 
sulphur and acid in the cinders that the track was unsafe 
for use. Where cinders are carefully rolled and made 
compact they make a dry platform suitable for light 
business and at a low cost. 








250 deg. and until its moisture has been expelled. Add to 
this a mixture of three parts of good coal tar and one part 
coal tar pitch which has been heated until it boils. Stir 
the sand and coal tar mixture together. When both are 
hot, spread evenly on the prepared stones about 2 in. 
thick. Sprinkle over this fine sand or mica and roll to a 
hard, smooth surface while it is hot. Tar of good quality 
with a heavy body should be used. Care should be taken 
sin heating the sand so that it will not be burned. If it 
does the concrete will be much injured. When carefully 
prepared and put down we have seen platforms which 
have had severe and continuous usage for more than 15 
years and are in good condition yet. 

This report is signed by J. B. Sheldon, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; J. T.. Banks, Chicago Great 
Western; N. H. LaFontain, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; L. H. Wheaton, Halifax & Yarmouth; W. A. Fort, 
Southern Ry. and A. McNab, Chicago & West Michigan. 


OPERATING TURN-TABLES BY POWER. 

The operation of turn-tables by other than hand power 
has, up to within a few years, been unknown, except 
possibly in certain cases where steam was used. The 
question’ of obtaining suitable power to facilitate 
the turning of locomotives by some motive power 
was brought to the front by the decided _in- 
crease in the weight of locomotives during the 
last few years. The weight of locomotives on 
some of-the railroads to-day is such that they cannot be 
economically turned by hand, not only on account of re- 
quiring too many men to do the work, but the question of 
turning locomotives at junctions and busy terminal points 
quickly is a vital factor in considering the question as 
to what power to adopt to turn locomotives and other 
rolling stock, both promptly and economically. The follow- 
ing table gives data of power-operated turn-tables : 








DATA ON POWER-OPERATED TURN-TABLES. 
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Platforms where trucks are much used should have a 
hard, smooth surface. For this class of platforms, wood, 
brick, cement, and coal tar concrete can be used. The 
average cost of wood platforms we find to be 10 cents 
per sq. ft., and they last 10 years, making the cost of a 
wood platform 1 cent per sq. ft. per year. Brick plat- 
forms cost 13 cents per foot, with no data as to average 
life. Assuming this to be 12 years (which was named 
by one member) the annual cost would be a little over 
1 cent per sq. ft. The average cost of cement concrete 
platforms is given as 14 cents per ft. and the durability 
unknown. 

The average cost of coal tar concrete is 7144 cents per 
ft. and average life 13 years, making the cost per year 
°/,, cent per sq. ft. The cost of coal tar concrete as 
seen from the figures given is 40 per cent. less than 
either brick or wood. But where this is used some kind 
of a curbing shquld be provided. Wood curbing is the 
cheapest but will not last. Stone curbing costs about 
65 cents per lineal foot in position. Cement concrete curb 
costs 28 cents per ft. and should be durable, although the 
committee could get no information as to its actual life, 
Taking 10 ft. as the average width of platform we find 
that with granite curb the cost of tar concrete platform 
is the same as brick. With a curbing of cement concrete 
the cost is 20 per cent. less than either brick or wood. 

The members using tar concrete platforms report it as 
very satisfactory, being hard, smooth, and less slippery 
than any other kind except brick. Its use, however, seems 
to be confined to a small section of the country; and, so 
far as we could learn, little was known about it outside 
of this section. Believing it to be one of the best, cheap- 
est, and most economical kinds of material for railroad 
platforms, we will give the usual manner of putting it 
down. First, level the ground, making it about 4 in. below 
the desired level of the finished platform. Cover this with 
a layer 4 in. thick of broken stone or very coarse gravel, 
or pebbles, from %%4 in. to 3 in. in diam. which have been 
well covered with tar. Roll this down with a stone 
roller weighing not less than 600 lbs., which has been 
smeared with crude oil to keep the tar from sticking to 
the roller. On this bed spread a layer of top dressing 
prepared in the following manner: Take clean, hard sand, 
such as would be used for good cement, heat this to about 


. 


Tables Driven by Electric Power.—The electric motor 
through which the power is transmitted is generally 
mounted on a cast iron, wrought iron or steel frame, 
properly geared to a friction wheel which runs on the cir- 
cular rail to the turn-table; this part of the apparatus is 
commonly called “donkey.” It is attached by a pin joint 
to one end of the turn-table in such a way that the friction 
wheel runs concentric to the table on the circular rail. 
The current wires are either brought to the motor by 
way of an overhead switch, or by means of contact rings- 
one ring fastened to the center bearing, the other to the 
center cross girders of the table. The donkey and motor 
are usually covered by a small house for the use of the 
operator. The current is controlled by a regular street 
car controller. Generally, the power apparatus is. pro- 
vided with an appropriate brake to stop the table at a 
given point. In some cases sand boxes are provided in the 
operator’s house, to sand the circular rail, to prevent 
slipping of friction wheel. 

The electrical driven turn-table of the Erie Railroad 
at Jersey City, N. J., differs from the above described 
apparatus materially; this table is provided with a reg- 
ular drum and conical wheels similar to a drawbridge. 
The power of the motor is applied through a gear work- 
ing in a circular rack around the drum. This table, we 
understand, is giving very good satisfaction. 

Tables Driven by Steam Power.—The equipment con- 
sists, generally, of an upright boiler and engine com- 
bined, located over the circular rail, and opposite and at 
right angles to the center of the turn-table, resting on a 
frame connected with arms, extending to the table girders. 
The movement of the table can be obtained either by 
means of a friction whee] on the circular rail, or by 
means of a circular rack along the circular rail; the 
former is no doubt the most economical. 

Tables Driven by Gasoline Engines.—The general con- 
struction of the apparatus is the same as that used on 
tables driven by electrie power, except that, instead of 
using an electric motor, a gasoline engine is used. The 
engine is mounted on a wrought iron or steel triangular 
frame; this frame is hinged at two points to the girders 
of the turn-table, and supported at one point by a fric- 
tion wheel on the circular rail. The engine is provided 
with the necessary friction clutches, speed regulators, 
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and foot-brake. The whole is housed for the protection 
of the apparatus as well as the operator. Under the 
supporting frame a reservoir is provided containing the 
fuel used by the engine and a silencer to reduce the 
noise. A water tank is located in one corner of the 
house. The water is used to prevent the engine from 
running hot. - 

In the opinion of the committee no specific apparatus 
can be recommended for any location of turn-table; the 
kind of power and apparatus required or desirable de- 
pends upon the location of the turn-table with reference 
to electric or other power plants. If electric power can 
readily be obtained from the railroad company’s plant 
or from outside parties, electricity should be employed, as 
it requires the least machinery, and is economically main- 
tained. Where a special engine and electric generator 
would have to be provided, a steam or gasoline apparatus 
will, no doubt, be more economical and preferable, on ac- 
count of the first cost of installing the plant, as well as 
the additional help required to run the engine and gen- 
erator. 

In considering the feasibility of drawing the electric 
current from an existing railroad plant or a city electric 
plant, attention should be given as to whether a suitable 
current is available at all times, including nights and 
Sundays. In a railroad plant, the introduction of the 
electric turn-table device should not be the only cause 
of requiring help in the engine room and boiler house, to 
be on hand nights and Sundays; in such case it will not 
prove economical to use electricity. It will also not be 
desirable to have to run a large central electric machine 
nights and Sundays on account of the turn-tables. In 
other words, there should be a small dynamo at the cen- 
tral plant for use nights, Sundays, holidays and when 
shops are idle. The gasoline engine, where electric 
power cannot be readily obtained, except by establishing 
a special plant, is no doubt the most economical; it con- 
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sumes fuel only when operated, requires less attention 
than a steam plant, and is generally more adapted for 
work of this character. In cities the use of steam power 
generally necessitates employing a licensed engineer. 
Further, the supplying of the coal and the removal of 
ashes all add to the cost and trouble. The first cost 
of electric apparatus, 10-h.p. motor, controller, donkey, 
wiring, contact rings, connection of donkey to turn-table, 
operator's house, etc., complete, is about $1,400; the cost 
of a steam engine and generator will be about $1,700 ad- 
ditional, if a special or additional plant would have to 
be installed, making the total cost for an electric motor, 
including engine and generator, $3,100. The first cost 
of a gasoline engine apparatus complete, including gaso- 
line and water reservoirs and operator’s house, is about 
$1,000. The first cost of a steam engine plant complete 
is about $1,250. 
The foregoing estimates are made up as follows: 
First Cost. 
Electrical Apparatus without -special Engine and Gen- 
erator: 
10 h.p. motor, carriage, gearing and controller...... $800.00 
Wiring from power station, assuming distance 500ft 250.00 
Contact rings at center, or overhead switch frame.. 250.00 
LADOF CreCtiING QDPATRUUB. 666 ccs ccccccdicccccdceces 50.00 
PiGGae 168 GAS GE CCIM iin é dadaccccerdsakentacad 50.00 
$1,400.00 


Electric Apparatus including Special Engine and Gen- 
erator: . 





One 6% in. x 8 in. direct connected engine........ $785.00 

One ten k. w. engine, type generator, including 
switchboard, voltmeter, ete........... 350.00 
Foundation for engine and generator 250.00 
Labor installing engine and generator 165.00 
One 10 h.p. motor, carriage, gearing and controller.. 800.00 
Wiring from generator to table and motor......... 100.00 

Contact rings at center of table or overhead switch 
SUMING cdceadideatedcdacckehadie aden s aban dedaddaia 250.00 
Labor erecting apparatus on turn-table............. 50.00 
REGUNG BU CRCRGNOR ok cecdiaccccunnceadsuehaacaceouans 50.00 
$3,100.00 

Steam Engine Apparatus: 

Sees Comte AU DONG ra oo s nic ec bcccincccccivwsaves $800.00 
Gearing and friction. WHEGK. 066.6. cccccccoccseccecece 100.00 

Frame supporting engine and boiler including guide 
GE a inercduqu cc ta ee dadkahagentantdaaicahtahbadaads 200.00 
LaBGP GFCCting APPATHCUG: 6 occ c cetcdivcs cececesees 100.00 
REGGE SOR CODEN so cnitirdc cdocedeceveuceevecdaetas 50.00 
$1,250.00 
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Gasoline Engine Apparatus: 


5 h.p. engine and supporting frame...............+- $850.00 
Hrecting Apparatus. .... 1... ccecccccccccccrvcesces 100.00 
EIOUSO TOP ODCTALOE. 06.600 ccc essvcvevccccccvecsveses 50.00 

$1,000.00 


Cost of Operation, 
The cost of operating the various machines per day of 
24 hours, turning 250 engines, is about as 
follows: 


based on 


Electric Apparatus, without special Engine and Gen- 
erator: 

One day and one night operator at $1.60 per day........ $3.20 

Cost Of electric CUFTENE. ....cccrccccccrccsccssccsesseve Gu 

Repairs to electric apparatus and supplies » oO 

ee SPPPT Ler Eee CEE TO er Ce EL wiele:) Sane 





$3.92 
BHlectric Apparatus with special Engine and Generator: 


One day and one night engineer at $1.60. 
One day and one night operator of turn- table at $1.60... 
Repairs to engine, generator, motor, etc..... 





“that 





Cost of steam for operating engine, assuming 
steam can be drawn from exjsting boiler plant...... Rs 
Oil, waste and sundry supplies..........-..-.-eee scene ~ Sd 
$7.25 


Steam Engine Apparatus: 
One day and one night engineer at $1.60 
Wheeling coal to table for engine............. ee cece eee 
Coal, lubricating of] and waste............ceeceeeees : 
Repairs to engine, boiler, etc. ...... 06... eee ee eee eeeeee 


Gasoline Engine Apparatus: 





One day and one night engineer at $1.60.............+- $3.20 
IND 2 in gra lu o0-0'e luce 14,5 1m. 0'w ss nn nb4 Oo ¥en 10's: si O08 HOH W eM 40 
PEE PRIN, IS is 505s 0-0.) 0 .0's 04s 01586 S609 Wi. wi019:0:9 9.410 9070 15 
Repairs to apparatus. ......... cece cece eee e ener eee eeeces .20 

$3.95 


The economy of operating turn-tables by power de- 
pends on the weight of and the number of locomotives to 
be turned in a_ given time. On railroads where 
only light locomotives are required to be turned on 
a certain turn-table, the hand power will, no doubt, prove 
satisfactory and economical. On some of the Eastern 
‘ailroads locomotives weighing 175 net tons, including 
tender, are operated; such locomotives cannot, according 
to actual experience, be turned economically by hand, 
especially in the winter time. 

The committee is of the opinion that for heavy service 
turn-tables, some motive power should be applied for 
their operation. Electric power is recommended where 
the railroad company have their own power plant in close 
proximity to the turn-table, or when electric power can 
be purchased from outside parties at a reasonable figure. 
or points where electric power is not available the gaso- 
line apparatus should be used. Steam power, while sat- 
isfactory as to performing the work, is not as economical 
as either the electric or gasoline apparatus. The electric 
donkeys are manufactured by the Milwaukee Electric 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., the Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and probably by other electric: manu- 
facturing concerns. The gasoline engine apparatus is 
manufactured by Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


This report is signed by F. KE. Schall, Lehigh Valley ; 
J. E. Greiner, Baltimore & Ohio; B. F. Pickering, Bos- 


ton & Maine, and Onward Bates, Civil Engineer, Chicago. 


WATER STATIONS. 
This report consists of replies to a circular letter cov- 
In reference to the use of 


ering details of construction. 
steel tanks for water stations, the committee says, in 
part: 


Special efforts have been made by the committee to get 
special information in reference to the use of iron for 
water tanks. The information received has been very 
favorable, and leads the committee to believe that the 
time is not far distant when nothing but steel or iron 
water tanks, and their substructures, will be in general 
use on the majority of roads. <A great deal of stress has 


been laid on how these tanks should be painted on the 
inside and at the same time keep them in service. This 
is an impossibility, and cannot be accomplished. The 


use of paint on the inside of a tank, where it is at all 
times kept filled with water is useless, and we believe that 
no good results would follow if it were possible to keep 
it painted. As an example, we can only refer to the loco- 
motive tanks which are constantly in use and are never 


painted on the inside. No doubt any of us can call to 
mind locomotive tanks that have been in service 30 or 


40 years and are in a good state of preservation so far 
as rust from the inside is concerned. The use of wood for 
water tanks is fast becoming short lived. It is true 
wooden tanks are still standing that were put up in 
1880 and are good yet for two or three years, yet on the 
other hand tanks that were put up in 1886 and 1888 
must be renewed in the next two or three years. This 
is attributed to the defective white pine timber that is 
being used for structures of this kind. While the use of 
cypress is longer lived than white pine, yet it will be but 
a short time before this timber will be exhausted and 
will have to be substituted. The com- 
occasions to get information in 
timber for this class of work, but no in- 
formation could be had in that direction. 

The Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie reports that 
three steel tanks, 21 ft. x 21 ft., have been built, and 
they have been in service three years. No trouble has 
been experienced from freezing. The Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific also reports no trouble from freezing. The com- 


the use of iron 
mittee tried on 


reference to fir 


several 


mittee suggests that the danger of accumulations of ice 
at the top of steel towers falling and damaging the tower 





can be avoided by riveting cross-stays in the tower which 
will prevent ice from raising and lowering with the 
water. Reports from a tile tank on the Pittsburgh & 
Western are favorable to that form of construction. 

This report is signed by A. S. Markley, Charles Carr, 
W. QO. Eggleston, A. J. Austin, A. Shane. 


BEST FOR RAILROADS TO ERECT THEIR OWN STEEL 


. STRUCTURES? 


Is IT 

Traffic is maintained during erection by all roads, 
whether erection is done by company forces or by the 
builders’, but it is conceded that traffic is very much 
better cared for by the companies’ forces. There is ad- 
ditional expense incurred in nearly all cases where erec- 
tion is done by the builders’ because of the companies’ 
forces being obliged to care for the falsework. {t ap- 
pears to be almost a universal custom where erection 
is let to the builders that the railroad company fur- 
nish and put in and maintain falsework ; maintenance of- 
ficials not wishing to trust the maintenance of such 
structures to any but their own experienced men. 'Trans- 
portation officials offer even more serious objections be- 
cause of the greater delays to their trains. It seems to be 
an uncontrovertible fact, arrived at by long experience, 
that this feature of the business is very much better 
taken care of by the railroad companies’ men than by 
the builders’ men. : 

The cost of erection varies greatly, and this condi- 
tion is brought about from the fact that contracts when 
let embody various conditions. ‘The same difficulty is ex- 
perienced by company forces because of the manner in 
which accounts are kept. The cost of erection has been 
given when done by builders variously at from $3.50 per 
ton to $40 per ton. When the same work is done by rail- 
road company forces it is said to cost from #5 per ton 
to $20 per ton. Taking these figures for a basis it would 
seem to be very much cheaper for erection of these struc- 
tures to be done by the railroad companies. 

In pursuance of information it is interesting to note 
the evident lack of uniformity in handling this class of 
work. One road reports that contractors are not used 
on their lines at all for any purpose, everything being 
done by railroad company’s forces. One other road does 
all its own iron and steel erection, but in other lines of 


bridge work contractors are employed. Both of these 
roads are among the largest in the country. Another 


large road does all its own erection, but considers if a 
great amount of work was to be done it would be cheaper 
to allow the builders to do erection, while another equally 
large road considers it best to erect its own steel if a large 
quantity is to be erected, which would justify procuring 
the necessary erection tools. 

Great stress is put upon the necessity for special tools 
for erection of steel structures. While it is a fact that 
special tools are required for this purpose, many of these 
appliances can be used to good advantage and with eco- 
nomical results for other purposes when not in use for 
erection. On some railroads it has become a_recog- 
nized fact that when any difficult job is to be done it must 
be relegated to the bridge department. 

The committee is of opinion that all bridge erection 
can best be done by the forces of the railroad company. 
Such tools and equipment as is necessary for erection of 
steel bridges should be a part of the equipment of all 
bridge and building departments, and men should be edu- 
cated in their use, in consequence of having to maintain 
such structures after erection. A bridge force should be 
competent to do all kinds of bridge work, and the usual 
repair force should be available as a nucleus for a larger 
force for erection purposes, should occasion require. 

This report is signed by O. J. Travis, Illinois Central ; 
I’, S. Edinger, Southern Pacific; A. B. Mannering, Mis- 
souri. Kansas & Texas; J. McIntyre, Erie R. R., and A. 
Zimmerman, Colorado & Southern. 


COMPRESSED AIR; ITS USE AND ADVANTAGES. 

The writer having a large amount of bridge work to do 
(principally strengthening) asked for a compressed air 
plant sufficiently extensive to test its practical utility. 
The request was granted, and the result has proved the 
move a wise one. That others, with similar work, might 
profit by the experience gained, I will endeavor plainly 
and practically as possible to give a description of the 
necessary plant and tools for an outfit for general bridge 
and field work. It will be noted that the plant I de- 
scribe is one operated by steam, and some will no doubt 
ask, Why not use a gasoline plant? This, of course, is 
optional, but the writer prefers the steam, reason for 
which it is not necessary to state in this paper. 

The plant I have in operation consists of an air com- 
pressor, capacity 95 ft. of free air per minute, a 25-h.p. 
boiler, a water tank of 300 gals. capacity, and an air 
receiver of 150 ibs. capacity. This plant is mounted on 
a car. When in use the car is placed on a side track as 
near as possible to the bridge on which the work is to 
be done, and *4 or 1-in. wrought pipes are then connected 
to the air receiver or reservoir, and run to the bridge. 
At intervals along the bridge, hose connections and globe 
valves are placed in the pipe line for connections to 
various tools. The tools ordinarly used consist of drills, 
riveting hammers and chipping hammers; forges can also 
be arranged to be operated by the air. In operating, care 
must be taken to occasionally blow out this pipe to prevent 
the accumulation of rust or dirt. Good wire-bound rubber 
hose should be connected to the pipe for tool use, as flex- 
ibility is required for moving tools from point to point. 


In locating the plant for operation, it is nécessary 
to consider the water supply, as considerable of this is 
needed, not only for the boiler, but for the cooling of 
cylinders of the air compressor. This is just as impor- 
tant where gasoline or gas engines are used. For this 
purpose I have installed with the plant a small steam 
pump which can be set up at the nearest stream, spring, 
or well, and i-in. pipe run to the car on which the coni- 
pressor is installed, and by this means an ample water 
supply can be furnished at.small cost. Steam for oper- 
ating this pump is supplied from the boiler operating the 
compressor. 

Of the tools used, there are a number of various man- 
ufacture in the market, all of which possess more or 
less merit. ‘The kind I have in use are as follows: 

Little Giant air drill press. 


Boyer short stroke riveting hammer, No. 0. 
Boyer long stroke riveting hammer (the new long 
stroke). 


Boyer chipping hammer, No. 1. 

Boyer yoke hammer. 

(For ordinary work would not recommend the purchase 
of the latter.) 

In the drill press, Morse twist drills are used, the 
shanks of the various sized drills being made to fit the 
press. For chipping hammers, cape chisels, ete., blanks 
are furnished by the manufacturers to be made up into the 
style necessary, or they can be made in one’s own shop. 
The style of tools necessary will be developed by the 
class of work to be done. 

As before stated, the plant should be placed as close 
to the work as ‘possible. This is, however, only as a 
matter of economy in the running of pipe. T have oper- 
ated it as far as half a mile from the bridge on which 
work was done. A plant such as I have described, exclu- 
sive of the air pipe for conveying ait from plant to bridge, 
will cost about $1,600. 

The cost of operating a plant of this character depends 
in a great measure on the foreman in charge of the work. 
The man in charge of the plant should not only see to the 
proper firing of the boiler and running of the coim- 
pressor, but should do the drilling, or assist in same, for 
all work such as plates, angles, ete., that can be done at 
the car. By doing work of this kind, the actual expense 
of the man for running the plant will be reduced at least 
one-half, The amount of coal used will approximate about 
one-quarter ton per day. Ordinary repairs to the com- 
pressor can be made by the gang in charge. In the 18 
months that our machine has been in use the repairs 
have been very slight, and machine is still in excellent 
condition. For the drills and riveting hammers the ex- 
pense is heavier, but as extra valves are supplied, and 
of which at least two should be carried in stock, there 
need be no delay in loss of tools while waiting for re- 
pairs, as the workmen soon become skilled in the handling 
of the tools, and can make all aad repairs, such as 
replacing valves, etc. 

In the use of the air drill we find that two men can, 
under ordinary conditions, drill from five to six holes to 
one by hand by the same number of men. The drills can 
be used under ordinary conditions wherever hand drills 
can be used. In riveting two men will, under ordinary 
conditions, do the work of three men with hand tools. As 
is well known by all bridgemen, we use, as a rule, three 
‘men besides the heater, for riveting, one to hold on, two 
to drive. With the pneumatic. hammer, one to hold on 
and one to drive is all that is necessary. An additional 
advantage in this tool is that any intelligent helper can 
be taught the use of it by a skilled foreman in a day, 
whereas, under the old hand method, skilled riveters must 
be employed. Of course this method like the hand driv- 
ing must be watched to avoid loose rivets. My experi- 
ence in this has taught that up to %-in. rivets, this method 
is not only effectual, but highly economical. 

In the handling of this plant it must not be over- 
looked that after drilling and riveting on large jobs are 
completed, there is still another use for the compressor. 
Tt is a well known fact that in painting bridges, one, if 
not the most expensive, is the cleaning of the metal before 
applying paint. By having a sand blast machine, of 
which there are a number in the market, attached to the 
outfit, bridges can be cleaned in not only less time but 
much better. Personally, I have not used a machine of 
this kind, but -have seen it used elsewhere, notably the 
155th street viaduct, New York City. I am now in com- 
munication with a manufacturer of sand blast machines 
with a view of adopting it. ; 

In conclusion I have a few suggestions to offer: 

1. That anyone having a large amount of field work 
in which there is considerable field drilling and riveting 
to do, should beyond doubt install a plant of this kind. 

2. That all who are inclined to doubt and who have 
sufficient work to justify it, should either try the method 
or see it in practical operation before condemning it. 

8. That if the manufacturers would reduce their ap- 
parent exorbitant prices for drills, hammers, and repair 
parts, many more would be in use. 

4. That as this is an age of advancement and progres- 
siveness, and one in which no man can remain inactive, 
and at the same time keep abreast of his fellow-workers, 
it behooves all to watch carefully the improvements in 
their special line, and grasp all possible opportunities for 
the economical handling of their work, as well as reliev- 
ing their employees of unnecessary laborious duties. 

This is a special report by G. W. Andrews, Superinten- . 
dent Bridges and Buildings, B. & O. R. R. 
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The Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 


Last week we published a synopsis of the proceedings 
of the nineteenth annual convention of this Association, 
held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 8, 9 and 10, with ab- 
stracts of committee reports. The only paper of which 
we gave no discussion was ‘The Use of 45-Foot Rails,” 
by IF’. R. Coats, presented at the last session of the con- 
vention. In the discussion Mr. A. Morrison spoke of his 
experience on the Lehigh Valley with rails 45 ft. long. 
Ile found it cheaper to lay and maintain a 45-ft. than 
a 30-ft. rail and was able to keep the alignment and 
surface good. It had been the practice to curve 30-ft. 
rails on 5 deg. curves before laying; he found this un- 
necessary with 45-ft. lengths. He agreed with Mr. Coates 
that joints could not be as well maintained as with 30-ft. 
rails. . 

Mr. M. W. Thompson (Pennsylvania R. R.) spoke at 
length of his experience with 33-ft. and 60-ft. rails extend- 
ing over a period of 6 or 7 years. He found that 33-ft. 
rails behaved much like rails 30 ft. long—at least, no 
difference was apparent. Sixty-foot rails proved unsat- 
isfactory, in fact so much so that the use of rails of 
that length has been practically condemned by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, while 33-ft. lengths have been ordered 
on a large scale; possibly 45-ft. rails will also be tried 
to some extent. Speaking of the trouble with 60-ft. rails 
Mr. Thompson said no. special trouble was found on 
straight track where the surface was well maintained; 
but on grades of 20 and 30 ft. and more to the mile, 
the creeping was decided and difficult to prevent. Even 
with two and three fastenings a rail would bunch con- 
siderably. The irregularity in spaces at joints was espe- 
cially noticeable. In zero weather he had found spaces 
from % in. to % in., and bolts bent. Henry Ware 
(B. R. & P.) said that on his road he had 11 miles laid 
with 45-ft., 80-Ib., rails with mitred joints and six miles 
with square end joints. In the former case he had re- 
moved but two rails in six years (from battered ends), 
while with the six miles he had had no trouble; he found 
he was able to maintain a better track at the same cost 
as for 30-ft. rails. 
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ba Steel Ties from Old Rails. 


Last May 150 steel ties were put in use on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in the south main 
track on a curve 21% miles east of Sandusky, Ohio. The 


view from a photograph shows the track with steel tie 
and the track with wooden tie, side by side. 


The photo- 


Cross Tie Made of Old Rail. 


graph, of course, proves nothing except that the steel-tie 
track is neat in appearance. This tie is invented and 
patented by Mr. C. Buhrer, Roadmaster of the Sandusky 
Division of the Lake Shore. It is made of old rails 
turned upside’down. Below the rail a steel plate is at- 
tached, as shown in the line drawing, this plate being 
Y% in. thick x § in. x 8% ft. The rail used is 65 Ibs. 
per yd. The clamps for holding the rail to the tie are 
also shown in the line drawing. 

It is proposed now to modify this construction by roll- 
ing out the head of the rail to a width of about 8 in. 


to form the base of the tie and thus to dispense with the 
extra plate now used underneath. It is proposed to 
run the rail through a specially designed machine, which 
will split the head before it is rolled out. , 

These ties were put in place of wooden ties of about 
twice their depth. Consequently, it was necessary to 
form a new bed of 3 or 4 in. under each steel tie by tamp- 
ing. Mr. Buhrer says that this tamping was carefully 
done and no difficulty has been found in keeping the track 
to true surface and line. “Indeed, less labor was spent in 
surfacing this section of track laid with steel ties than 
the adjoining track of similar length laid with wooden 
ties. At least 30 per cent. should be saved in mainte- 
nance with this class of steel tie.” No statement appears 
as to the cost of these ties in track, and, of course, they 
have not been in long enough to prove much about the 
saving in cost of maintenance. 

The reader who has followed this steel tie question any 
time will remember that the Pennsylvania Railroad some 
15 years ago, or thereabouts, put in two or three miles 
of steel ties, brought over from England, and made to 
the London & North Western standard. Those ties de- 
veloped a difficulty which we should expect to find with 
Mr. Buhrer’s tie, namely, that the track was moved side- 
wise bodily, ties and rails together. This was thought 
io have been because the tie had little frictional resistance 
to movement in the ballast. This particular difficulty 
does not exist in steel ties of the Post type, which are 
stamped out of steel plates and flanged down at the ends, 
as well as at the sides, making a cavity underneath the 
tie which holds a considerable body of ballast. Of course, 
we are not offering any positive criticism of Mr. Buhrer’s 
tie, but merely calling attention to what, as we remember 
it, was found to be a difficulty with a tie of essentially the 
same type. 





The Awards at Buffalo. 

Below is a list of those awards in the Transportation 
Division of the Pan-American Exposition which, presum- 
ably, will be of most interest to the readers of the 
Railroad Gazeite. This Division was very large and 
included all known means of transportation, but we 
have cut out from the list, as printed below, practically 


everything that does not belong to railroading. The 
organization of the Department of Awards was such 


that the Divisional Jury did not control the final find- 
ings and therefore anomalies which may appear in the 
list below are not to be charged to that Jury. The Divi- 
sional Jury reported to the Superior Jury, which Su- 
perior Jury contained some elements that never should 
have been included. After revision by the Superior Jury 
the Directors of the Exposition had fina] authority. 


GOLD MEDALS, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., steam 
and electric locomotives. ; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 


Brooks Locomotive Works, 
motives. 

Bucyrus Steam Shovel Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
steam shovel. 

Brill Co., J. G., Philadelphia Pa., cars and trucks 
for electric roads. 

Consolidated Railroad, Electric Light & Equipment 
Co., New York City, car light by electric power from 
the axle. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
traction apparatus and system. 

Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & 
~ Morris Heights, New York City, launches, engine 
models. 

Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., car light by electric 
power from axle. 

Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, elevators. 

International Navigation Co., Philadelphia, Pa., mod- 
els of steamships, _ 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York City, coaling ships 
at sea. 

Seernien Mfg. Co., New York City, electric ship’s 
winch. 

New York Car Wheel Works, Buffalo, cast iron car 
wheels. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., steel cars. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John H., Trenton, N. J., general 
exhibit in transportation. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., The, New York 
City, gas lighting for cars and buoys. 

Standard Railway Signal Co., Troy, N. Y., railroad 
signal apparatus. 


loco- 


electric 
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Schenectady Locomotive Works, Schenectady, N. 
locomotives. 

Union Switch & Signal Co., The, Swissvale, Pa., block 
signaling and interlocking apparatus. 

SILVER MEDALS. 

Bierbaum & Merrick Metal Co., Buffalo, “Ideal” trol- 
ley wheel. 
. Consolidated Car Heating Co., Albany, N. Y., heating 
apparatus for steam and electric cars. 

Goodwin Car Co., New York City, cars. 

Gold Car Heating Co., New York City, car-heating 


apparatus, 

Gould Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y., car couplers and 
platforms. 

Hamburg-American Line, New York City, models of 
steamships. 


Lackawanna Railroad Co., New York City, composite 
train. 

McGuire Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., car-track sweeper. 

MeGuire Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., trucks and appliances 
for electric cars. 

New York Air Brake Co., The, New York City, New 
York air-brake. 

Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., marine motors. 

Richmond Locomotive Works, Richmond, Va., 
pound locomotive. 

Standard Steel Works, 
wheels and frames. 

Sterlingworth Railway Supply Co., Easton, Pa., rolled 
steel coal car. 

Simplex Railway Appliance Co., Hammond, Ind., sim- 
plex bolsters for freight cars. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., The, New York 
City, steam heating for railway cars. 

The North-Western Line, Chicago, 
ticket office. 

Ferro-Carril de Copiapo, Copiapo, locomotives. 

Maestranza del Ferro-Carril de Copiapo, Caldera, lo- 
comotive cylinders. 


com- 


Philadelphia, steel tires and 


model railway 


BRONZE MEDALS. 

Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Co., The, Columbus, 
Ohio, freight car couplers. 

Continuous Rail Joint Co. of America, Newark, N. J.. 
rail joints for steam and street railroads. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Amer- 
ican standard railroad joint. 

Goodwin Car Co., New York City, Goodwin cars. 

Hfolland-American Line, New York City, steamship 
model. 

Merchants Despatch Transportation Co., New York 
City, refrigerator freight car. 

Merritt Air Brake Co., New York City, Merritt: air- 
brake (for street cars). 


Noera Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., steel A. brass 
oilers, pumps, wrenches and cyclometers. 
Simplex Railway Appliance Co., Hammond, Ind., 


Susemihl roller side bearing. 

Weber Railway Joint Mfg. Co., New York City, rail 
joints. 

Ferro-Carriles de] Estado, Santiago, bogie truck for 
passenger car. 

Ferro-Carriles 
inder, 


de] Estado. Santiago, locomotive cyl- 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
Edwards Co., The O. M., Syracuse, N. Y., Edwards 
railway devices. 
Light Inspection Car Co., 
inspection cars. 
Morris Electric 
brake-shoe. 


Hagerstown, Md., light- 


Co., New York City, wheel-truing 
JURORS. 

H. G. Prout, Chairman; Arthur V. Abbott, William 
L. Aughinbaugh, Albert C. Bostwick, R. C. Carpenter. 
J. M. Carson, Jr., Frederic A. Delano, David Porter 
Heap, C. H. McLellan, Henry M. Paul, Cecil Hl. Pea- 
body, George D. Shepardson, Ambrose Swasey, J. EI- 
freth Watkins. 


A Dreadful Train Wreck in Roumania. 


In far-off Roumania, on the borders of civilization, oc- 
curred, Sept. 20, one of most fearful of railroad disas- 
ters, due, if we may trust a telegram to a German news- 
paper, to the fact that a brakeman on a passenger train 
was scared out of his wits by seeing danger signals on a 
following train coming down a steep grade. This latter 
train consisted of 16 tank cars filled with petroleum, on 
which the brakes failed to hold. It was following an 
express composed of two first-class and two second-class 
cars and one sleeping car. 

When the rear brakeman of the express saw the lights 
of the approaching oil train he was so demoralized that 
he pulled the cord which put on the emergency brake, 
which brought the train to a stop in a deep cutting, and 
in a moment the oil train struck it with terrific speed, 
with the result that both trains were shattered, with the 
exception of the locomotive of the express and the two 
rear cars of the oi] train. 

The broken tank cars filled the cut with a lake of oil 
which immediately took fire. The sides of the cutting were 
so steep that the few able to get out of the cars for the 
most part were unable to get out of the cut. A sleeping 
car official and his wife did succeed in getting to the 
top of the cut, and there saw their daughter burn before 
their eyes. A millionaire from Cracow succeeded in get- 
ting out of the car, but caught his foot between two tim- 
hers so that he could not move. He begged an engine- 
man to cut his foot off, but before he could be reached 
lie was wrapped in flames. The fire burned far into the 
next day, killing all the trees for 100 rods around, making 
the sides of the cut almost brick, and leaving nothing 
of the two trains but a heap of bent iron, except the 
express engine and tender, which succeeded in cutting 
loose and running on to the Danube (Turn Severin) for 
help. The victims numbered 34, of whom 18 were train- 
men. Several others were injured. 


The Prussian State Railroads during the current year 
are prepared to “muster out of service’ (which is a 
pretty good expression) 420 locomotives and 430 pas- 
senger cars, their places being more than made good, of 
course, by new and generally better ones, 
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The Manhattan Terminal of the Brooklyn Bridge. 





On the 8th of October the Board appointed to consider 
the improvement of the Manhattan terminal of the Brook- 
lyn bridge handed its report to Mr. Shea, the Commis- 
sioner of Bridges. ‘The extracts which follow (about 
one-third of the text) give the essential points of the 
report: 

PRELIMINARY. 

The Board was appointed under Chapter 712, Laws 
of 1901 of the State of New York (known as the “Mc- 
Carren Act”) entitled “an Act to relieve the congestion 
and facilitate the traflic on the New York and Brooklyn 
3ridge and to improve 
extend the _  foot- 

roadways,  rail- 
way tracks and _ other 
fac‘lities for the use 
of pedestrians, vehicles, 
and railway passengers 
on the westerly or Man- 
hattan terminal of said 
bridge.” In May, shortly 
after this Act became a 


and 
paths, 


UPPER 


law, you appointed the ) 

Board of Experts author- \ ; 

ized by this law to advise ) 

you as to the means of p 

carrying the law into ef- ZA 

fect, and to determine the 

character of the improve- © 

ments called for. This 

Board consisted of aanaamonaiid 
Messrs. 'T’. C. Clarke, M. 
Am. Soc. C, E.; Alfred 
Tl. Boller, M. Am. Soc. C. 
K., and Henry G. Prout, M. Am. Soc. C. E. The Board 
at once organized by the election of Mr. Clarke as Chair- 
man and Mr. Prout as Secretary. 
In June Mr. Clarke died, and on July 16 you appointed 
Mr. Samuel Whinery, M. Am. Soc. C. E., to fill the va- 
cancy in the Board, having requested the surviving mem- 
bers to nominate Mr. Clarke’s successor. Mr. Boller 
was elected Chairman of the reorganized Board. 
Yarly in the study of the subject it became apparent 
that it is not possible to greatly increase the capacity 
of the bridge without largely rebuilding it, and that to 
deal intelligently with the situation at the bridge termina] 
involved a broad consideration of the subject of trans- 
portation between New York and Brooklyn. We have 
therefore proceeded with our work in conformity with 
that view. 


CONTROLLING PRINCIPLES. 


(3) No satisfactory permanent relief for the con- 
gestion at the terminal of the bridge can be provided or 
hoped for, except through the completion of the new 
bridges, now under way; these when opened and properly 
connected with the down town district will divert travel 
from the old bridge, and thus reduce the burden it now 
carries. 

(4) Any general plans for relieving the present condi- 
tions should contemplate not only improving and increas- 
ing the capacity of the present Manhattan terminal, but 
should make it possible and practicable to diminish the 
pressure at the terminal by extending the bridge car and 
elevated tracks so that a part ef the mass of people can 
be handled at stations other than the bridge terminal. 

(5) The greatest measure of utility in serving the 
public and relieving the present bridge will be secured 
by connecting it with Bridges Nos. 2 and 38 in such a 
manner that the bridge trains may operate in both direc- 
tions in a circulating system embracing the three bridges. 

(6) Pending the opening of the new bridges measures 
should be taken to utilize, as far as possible, the full 
capacity of the old bridge, and to make such improve- 
ments at its terminal as will relieve the congestion and 
discomfort to the greatest possible extent. 

(7) To relieve the congestion at the terminal depen- 
dence must be placed, not so much on increasing its ca- 
pacity as on diverting from it a part of the travel to other 
stations, thus virtually converting it from a terminal to 
a way station. The circulating system of bridge trains 
having way stations on the connecting roads will be an 
important factor in accomplishing this purpose. 

(8) Since a large part of the crowds that now use and 
will continue to use the bridge and terminal come from 
the dense business district south of the bridge, some pro- 
vision should be made for intercepting and handling a 
part of this travel before it reaches the present terminal. 

(9) In connecting the three bridges and providing 
other stations for handling a part of the people who 
now use and will continue to use the present bridge, re- 
gard should be had to making suitable connections or 
transfer points with the north and south transporta- 
tion lines of Manhattan, to supplying some cross-town 
facilities in the downtown district, and to a connection 
with the more important of the North River ferries. 

(10) No system of local loops for handling the bridge* 
cars west of the present platform would materially im- 
prove or increase the present bridge car service. 

(11) The terminal of the trolley car service over the 
bridge must for the present remain in the Manhattan 
terminal. The trolley car tracks: cannot be extended 


» 

* “Bridge cars’’ is used in this document to mean the 
cable and elevated railroad cars; the term ‘‘trolley cars’’ ex- 
plains itself. 
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across Park Row, and its existing surface tracks. These 
tracks are now burdened to their full capacity, and to 
cross or cut into them would result in serious obstruction 
to both systems, and would increase the congestion at 
that point. 

(12) The terminal trolley tracks should be so spaced 
as to provide ample platforms between them; passengers 
should be prevented from crossing tracks at grade, and 
incoming and outgoing passengers should be separated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Briefly stated, our recommendations are as follows: 

(1) That an elevated road be built from the Manhat- 
tan terminus of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge along 








Fig. 2.—Sketch Map showing the Relation of the Brooklyn 
Elevated Railroads to the East River Bridges. 


Centre street and Marion street to Spring street, and 
thence along Spring and Delancey streets to the terminus 
of Bridge No. 2; and that a branch of this Centre street 
line be built on Canal street to the terminus of Bridge 
No. 3. That the first named portion be completed by the 
time Bridge No. 3 shall be opened for travel. That that 
portion of this elevated road from the bridge terminal 
along Center street to Canal street be constructed with 
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four tracks, the remainder to be double-track road. That 
the portion of the proposed elevated road from the exist- 
ing bridge terminal to a point on Centre street north of 
Worth street be built at once, and a commodious station 
be built at Worth street, with sidings and switches north 
of this section for tail-switching and returning trains. 

(2) That a double-track elevated road be built as soon 
as practicable from the Manhattan terminus of the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge southward along Park 
Row and across Broadway to Vesey street; thence west- 
ward along Vesey street, crossing the Sixth and Ninth 
Avenue Elevated roads above grade to West street, and 
southerly along West street to the vicinity of the Cort- 
landt street ferry on North River. ‘That the terminus 
on West street be provided with a suitable station and 
such extra sidings and switches as will enable trains to 
be returned to the bridge. That a commodious station 
he placed on Vesey street, between Church street and 
West Broadway, with connections by stairs and plat- 
forms to both the Sixth and Ninth Avenue Elevated 
roads. We regard this Vesey street line as very impor- 
tant, and it is strongly recommended; but it is indepen- 
dent of the Centre street line, and its omission would not 
affect the other improvements recommended. 

(3) That the present gallery floor (second floor) of 
the Manhattan terminal building be converted into, and 
be used exclusively for, a trolley car terminal, the loop 
tracks to be wide apart and each track to be reached by 
two separate stairs from the ground floor, one for out- 
going and one for incoming passengers. 

Other minor recommendations follow. 

ESTIMATE OF COST. 

While we have not attempted to make a detailed and 
close estimate of the cost of the work herein recom- 
mended, we assume that you will desire to have an ap- 
proximate estimate of what, in our judgment, it would 
cost to carry out the extensions, changes and improve- 
ments we have recommended, and we submit the same 
herewith. Our estimate of damages to property along the 
line of the proposed elevated extensions is predicated on 
the experience of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad, but 
it is necessarily little more than a rude guess: 


Cost of the Centre street elevated extension, 
complete, including three stations and prop- 
CLE RII 5 kop nce 8284 chhe chase bees nee’ $1,773,000.00 
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Fig. 1.—Lower New York, the Bridge Terminals and the Proposed Elevated Railroads. 
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Cost of the Park Row, Vesey street and West 
street elevated extension, including two sta- 


tions and property damages..........e.eeeeee $722,900.00 
Cost of all changes and additions to the Manhat- 
Geerhi GINNIIN goo si 4, 6 ore. stosp ein wad wis wrembeleie.e rein autre 200,000.00 


Cost of curb between trolley tracks and road- 
way entire length of bridge, and widening 


roadway at the existing offsets............... 6,500.00 
GYAN TAUB occ ccaceecosccwdecudenwsonannaas 2,702,400.00 


ELEVATED ROAD CONNECTING THE THREE BRIDGES. 

A glance at the map of Greater New York (See Plate 
No. 2) will disclose that a large part of the residential 
portion of Brooklyn and Queens boroughs is to the north 
of the existing bridge, and of this territory a consider- 
able part is nearer to the proposed Brooklyn terminal of 
Bridge No. 2 than to the present bridge. It will also 
be seen that with suitable transportation facilities from 
the Manhattan terminal of Bridge No. 2 the distance to 
City Hall Park, Manhattan, is rather less by this bridge 
than by the present bridge for all the territory along and 
north of Broadway in Brooklyn, as well as for the region 
east of East New York avenue. Taking a point at the 
intersection of Broadway and East New York avenue, 
in Brooklyn, the distance via Broadway (Brooklyn), 
Bridge No. 2, Delancey street and Centre street, to City 
Hall Park, Manhattan, is 6.36 miles, while from the 
same point, via Fulton street and the existing bridge the 
distance is 6.51 miles. It will be also observed that Bridge 
No. 3 is so near to the present bridge that with equally 
good transportation facilities for crossing No. 3 and 


minal through Park Row and Vesey street to West street, 
with its terminal in the vicinty of the Cortlandt street 
ferry, will be a convenience to passengers between many 
New Jersey points and Brooklyn, and its station on 
Vesey street, between Church street and West Broad- 
way, will provide easy transfer between the Sixth and 
Ninth Avenue Elevated roads. 

Its most important function will, however, be to take 
‘up and deliver passengers who now use the terminal sta- 
tion, at the commodious Vesey street station, thus still 
further reducing the congestion at the bridge terminal. 
This Vesey street station will be nearer to and can be 
more conveniently reached by many otf the people in a 
dense business district than the present terminal station. 

The building and use of the connections and exten- 
sions will make unnecessary the tail-switching system at 
the terminal, and will thus make possible the use of 
five-car trains, which, being fed from the extensions, can 
be despatched at intervals of 45 seconds should it be de- 
cided that the strength of the bridge, in its present con- 
dition, or as it may be reinforced, is sufficient for longer 
trains, they can be readily operated. 

If, for any reason, it shall be thought desirable to 
have tail-switching facilities near the bridge terminal, as 
for local trains, the necessary switches and tracks can be 
provided along either of the elevated extensions outside 
the building. . 

The practical effect of these extensions, and the cir- 


culating system of trains over the three bridges, will be 
.Y 


719 
the city, and within the present terminal building. The 
purchase of additional real estate in the immediate locality 
in quantities that would allow any practicable enlarge- 


‘ ment of the terminal would be very expensive, and prob- 


ably a long time would be required to get possession of it. 

(d) It leaves the ground floor of the terminal unob- 
structed by tracks, and after the necessary stairways are 
built there will remain ample room for commodious 
passageways to and from all parts of the bridge. 

(e) It effectually prevents passengers from getting off 
or on cars on the roadway alongside the terminal station. 

(f) In short, this plan seems to provide an efficient 
remedy for all the more objectionable and dangerous 
features of the present plan. It makes unnecessary and 
impossible the crossing of tracks and the crowding of all 
the trolley travel into a limited space, obviates nervous 
shock to the weak, timid and aged, and avoids the prin- 
cipal sources of danger incident to the present plan, 


OBJECTIONS, 

(a) It confines the track loops to their present di- 
mensions, with curves of present radius. 

(b) The carrying out of the plan will reduce the width 
of the roadways at the terminal to that necessary for a 
single line of vehicles. Practically the same condition 
prevails now. The cars occupy the tracks so continuously 
during the greater part of the day that it is impossible 
for vehicles to use any part of them. 

(c) The elevation of the trolley tracks to the second 
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Fig. 3.—Proposed Plan for Disposing of the Trolley Car Tracks—Brooklyn Bridge. 


reaching City Hall Park from its Manhattan terminal 
neither the distance nor the time consumed is materially 
greater than by the present bridge. Thus from the in- 
tersection of Fulton street and Fatbush avenue the dis- 
tance to the City Hall Park by Bridge No. 3, Canal and 
‘entre streets, is 2.69 miles, while by Fulton street and 
the present bridge the distance is 2.25 miles, and, assum- 
ing an average speed of 12 miles an hour, the time dif- 
ference between the two routes is about 244 minutes. 

It is therefore safe to conclude that, with the two new 
bridges opened and supplied with transportation facil- 
ities so that through trains over them would land pas- 
sengers at the City Hall Park, in Manhattan, a material 
part of the travel that is now forced over the old bridge 
would use the new bridges. 


Our plans contemplate that the proposed connecting 
elevated road on Centre street shall be built with four 
tracks from the present bridge terminal to Canal street, 
and the remainder to be double-track road. The scheme 
of operation that we have in mind, and which we believe 
would be adopted, provides that trains from Brooklyn, 
by way of the new bridges, would return by the present 
bridge, while those crossing by the present bridge would 
return by one of the new bridges, thus establishing a cir- 
culating system in both directions. With ample stations 
on the connecting elevated road at suitable locations, say 
at Worth street, Canal street and Broome street, 4 
very considerable part of the travel over the three bridges 
would be taken on and landed at these stations, thus 
relieving to that extent the congestion at the terminal of 
the present bridge. 

The elevated double-track road from the bridge ter- 


to convert the present station from a terminal to an 
important way station, resulting in a great reduction of 
the number of passengers, which, as a terminal station, 
it would continue to receive. 


THE TROLLEY CAR TERMINAL. 


As outlined briefly above we recommend the use of the 
gallery, or second floor, of the present building for a 
trolley car terminal. 

To supply each trolley track there are two pairs of 
stairs from the street lével floor to the trolley floor— 
one for passengers going to and one for passengers alight- 
ing from the cars. It is intended that the cars shall stop 
at the northerly end of the loops to discharge their loads 
and will then move to the southerly ends of the loops 
to take on their loads, as they usually do now. The 
tracks will be separated by fences, and a longitudinal 
fence will separate incoming from outgoing passengers, 
as shown on the plans. 

The advantages which this general plan offers, and 
the objections to it may be briefly stated: 


ADVANTAGES. 


(a) It will become possible to separate entirely the 
incoming and outgoing passengers. Experience has proved 
that this is necessary to the successful handling of great 
crowds. The satisfactory working of the bridge car 
system at the terminal is largely due to the employ- 
ment in a very admirable manner of this expedient. 

(b) It provides liberal platform room for each track. 
The available area of platform space for each track is 
about 2,000 sq. ft. 


(c) It can be carried out on the present property of 


floor will prevent physical connection between these tracks 
and the surface tracks on Park Row. 

(f) It is said that the public would strongly object to 
being compelled to climb stairs to reach trolley cars, and 
that it would in preference cross a number of tracks, as 
is necessary at present. he average lift of these trolley 
car stairs would be about 12% ft. only, not much greater 
than that of ordinary residence stairs, and the exertion 
involved would not be great. Even if people preferred to 
incur the dangers of the present situation rather than to 
climb stairs, they should not be allowed the choice. Ap- 
pliances to insure the safety of the public are often in- 
convenient to some, but they are, nevertheless, enforced, 
as they should be. 

SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS—PRESENT CONDITIONS, 

A brief review of the conditions now found at the 
Manhattan terminal of the bridge seems important for 
the more perfect understanding of the recommendations. 

Volume of Travel.—An accurate count of the travel 
both ways on the bridge trains and on the trolley cars 
during 24 hours on Oct. 31, 1900, gave the following 
result: 


Number of people carried by bridge trains........ 146,214 
Number of people carried by trolley cars.......... 129,609 
POUND @ cavccacscaancwaddedsweddacdcanaenaccuenwed 275,823 


If to this we add a reasonable estimate of the number 
crossing by the carriage-way and by foot (neither of 
which were counted) it is safe to conclude that on that 
day not less than 290,000 people crossed the bridge, and 
therefore passed through the Manhattan terminal. So far 
as can be judged the travel on that day was only normal 
for that period of the year, and there were doubtless many 
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days when that number was exceeded in the regular 
course of travel. ‘There are no exact data as to the 
number of persons crossing the bridge during the whole 
year, but we may estimate the number approximately 
from the experience of former years, when the travel was 
counted monthly, and in this way we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the number crossing the bridge in the year 
1900 was not less than one hundred millions. When it 
is remembered that this number exceeds by 30 per cent. 
the whole population of the United States at this time 
some idea may be formed of the enormous volume of 
travel. 

From statistics before us we are warranted in stating 
that no other bridge or railroad termina! in the world 
handles half as many people daily or yearly as does the 
Brooklyn Bridge. ‘The number of people handled at the 
Grand Central station at Forty-second street in the year 
1899 is stated to have been 14,000,000, which is less than 
one-sevelith of the number handled at the bridge during 
the year 1900. 

In the absence of an actual count, the volume of travel 
carried daily by the bridge during the present month of 
October may be conservatively estimated as follows (ex- 
clusive of employees and drivers) : 


Carried by bridge Cars. ...... cee ceee eer eer ee eeeces 150,000 
Carried by trolley Cars........ceeeee eee eec eer eeeee 135,000 
Carried by other vehicles.........0.s.eeeeeeeecees 2,500 
FOOt PASSENZETS.... ce cece cer eececceereserereecrees _12,500 

Total per GAY... ..cccccccccccscccccccccccceesers 300,000 


The difficulty of making proper provisions for this 
enormous travel is greatly increased by the circumstance 
that a large part of the daily travel is concentrated into 
a few hours during the day. ‘Thus of the 275,823 people 
who crossed by the bridge and trolley cars on Oct. 31, 
1900, 72,000, over 26 per cent. of the whole, crossed be- 
tween the hours of 7 to 8 a.m. and 6 to 7 p.m., or in 
two hours, and 138,000 people, or about 50 per cent., 
crossed during the four busiest hours of the day. In 
other words, nearly one-half the daily travel over the 
bridge is concentrated into one-sixth of the 24 hours. 

In view of these facts, the congestion of travel at the 
bridge terminal is not surprising, and great credit is due 
to the management for the skill with which the enor- 
mous crowds are handled with comparative safety, with 
facilities inadequate for the purpose. 

Capacity of the Bridge.—It may be accepted as a fact 
that the maximum safe carrying capacity of the bridge 
has about been reached. ‘The Chief Engineer and Super- 
intendent of the bridge informs us that the maximum 
load that can safely be imposed upon the bridge will be 
reached when the hourly service over the bridge amounts 
to 300 trolley cars in each direction at a speed of about 
eight miles an hour, and 320 bridge and elevated cars in 
each direction at a speed of 12 miles an hour, in addition 
to the usual roadway vehicles and the foot passenger 
service. 

The present service over the bridge during the rush 
hours amounts to about 260 bridge cars and 240 trolley 
cars per hour in each direction. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the bridge car and trolley car service cannot 
be increased more than 24 per cent. without overburden- 
ing the bridge. 

Limits of Bridge Car Movement.—In regard to the 
Bridge car capacity, the present maximum service Is one 
four-car train despatched each way every 55 seconds, 
There is good reason to believe that by increasing the 
speed of movement during the operation of switching, 
these four-car trains could be safely despatched at inter- 
vals of 45 seconds. This would make possible the run- 
ning of 80 trains, or 320 cars every hour, which would be 
the maximum capacity of the service under the tail-end 
switching system now used. To increase the number 
of cars per train would not increase the number that 
can be despatched per hour except by increasing the speed 
at which they are handled. If another car be added to 
the train the distance passed over in switching would be* 
increased by twice the length of that car, and the time 
consumed in switching would be increased proportionately. 
If the average speed in switching were six miles an 
hour the number of cars despatched in an hour would be 
the same by either four-car trains or five-car trains; but 
with six-car trains not so many cars per hour could be 
despatched. A speed in motion of six miles an hour for 
the very short run made in the operation of switching 
could probably not be safely exceeded in practice, what- 
ever the motive power or the braking power. As the 
present capacity of the switching tracks is ample for 
five-car trains, nothing would be gained by lengthening 
out the present tail-end tracks. In other words, beyond 
the possible increase of speed of switching referred to 
above, the maximum capacity of the tail-end switching 
system has been reached and cannot be increased. It is 
doubted if it would be possible to operate these trains with 
a time headway less than 45 seconds, or at a much higher 
speed, without grave danger of accidents. If the strength 
of the bridge permitted the use of longer trains, they could 
be readily operated when the circulating system over all 
have recommended, shall be in- 


the bridges, which we 


stalled. 

Future Conditions.—In addition to the travel using the 
bridge it must be remembered that the City Hall terminal 
of the Second and Third Avenue lines of the Manhattan 
elevated roads now handle during the rush hours, prob- 
ably not less than 12,000 passengers per hour, who are 
received or delivered at the bridge terminal; and that 


when the rapid transit (underground) railroad is com- 


pleted it will probably deliver and receive not less than 
20,000 people per hour at its terminal station on Park 
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Row, directly in front of the bridge terminal. We may, 
therefore, expect that in a very few years, unless some 
plan is devised for dispersing a part of the travel now 
using the bridge terminal, not less than 75,000 people, in 
one hour, must be dealt with in a space not exceeding 
200 


feet square. 


A New Metallic Packing. 


The use of higher steam pressures for locomotives has 
made necessary piston rods with enlarged cross-head fits 
and this in turn has very materially altered the require- 
ments for piston rod packing. One of the changes brought 
about by enlargement of the cross-head fit is that the 
packing must be divided and much difficulty has arisen 
in designing a suitable joint between the parts. The con- 
ditions to be met by the piston rod packing are partic- 
ularly severe on high-pressure locomotives having short 
connecting rods and on compound locomotives of the 
Vauclain type, in which the lateral movement of the 
piston rods is the greatest. One road reports that on its 
fast compound passenger locomotives of the Atlantic type, 
the metallic packing had to be renewed regularly at the 
end of each trip of 209 miles. This excessive wear was 
finally overcome by the use of a new design of packing 
called the Economic, which has now been put on the 
market by the Railway Appliances Co., Chicago, after 
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would undoubtedly be used by a large fraction of the 
travelers that crowd thé stairs at the existing terminal. 
The connections with Bridges Nos. 2 and 3 would also 
relieve the crush by giving these bridges an immediate 
connection with the districts which many of the pas- 
sengers are seeking and leaving. The possibility of 
transferring to the West Side elevated roads would be 
nn immense boon to the many travelers to whom it would 
be convenient to use those lines. Finally, the dedication 
of the gallery exclusively to the trolley cars would be a 
decided improvement upon the truly deplorable and 
dangerous present condition of the ground floor. 

But it must be admitted that the city will have to pay 
dear for the relief which these elevated roads would 
afford. The core of the business district would be cut 
up by iron structures, which might be an improvement 
upon those already erected, but which at the same time 
could not be anything but unsightly, particularly in the 
immediate neighborhood of so many important public 
and private buildings. The engineers describe this class 
of objection as sentimental; but, sentimental or not, it 
will undoubtedly appeal strongly to the many people who 
believe that New York should not be disfigured by more 
elevated roads, particularly on and across prominent 
streets. 

At the same time, although we admit the strength of 
these objections, it is difficult to see how the building of 
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Application of Economic Packing to 3!4-in. 


trials extending over about two years’ time. In a trial 
on one of the Atlantic type locomotives referred to before 
this packing ran over five months, making about 68,000 

was apparently in good 
time when the engine was 


miles without repairs, and it 
condition at the end of that 
taken into the shops. 

At the present time the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
owns the shop right and has between 250 and 300 loco- 


“ motives equipped with this packing, and it is now the 


standard for piston rods with enlarged cross-head fits. The 
Chicago & Western Indiana also has a number of engines 
equipped and Kconomic packing was recently removed 
from one of these after 28 months’ continuous service. 
Other roads are trying the packing more or less ex- 
tensively and it has also been used successfully on sta- 
tionary engines. 

The application of this packing to a 34%4-in. piston rod 
with a 4-in. cross-head fit is shown by the accompanying 
engravings. It will be seen that the stufting box and the 
solid rings are all made to slip over the enlarged cross- 
head fit while the other parts, fitting the rod more closely, 
are parted. The packing consists of four babbitt metal 
segments which interlock one with another and which 
are set into a brass retaining ring. <A flat spring is 
placed between the ring and the back of each segment. 
The combination is such that the packing can adjust itself 
to inequalities in the piston rod, or to lateral motion, and 
at the same time make a steam-tight packing. It will be 
seen that the steam is free to enter back of the segments 
and when the engine is working the steam sets the pack- 
ing out. The springs are intended merely to keep the 
packing against the rod when there is no pressure in the 
cylinder. The packing can be adapted to fit the present 
glands of locomotives now in use. 


The Brooklyn Bridge Terminal. 


The report of the three engineers appointed under the 
MeCarren law to devise some adequate plan to relieve 
the crush at the Manhattan terminal of the Brooklyn 
Bridge will be received with mixed feelings of approval 
and dislike. The important proposals of the engineers 
are (1) an elevated road along Centre street to a ter- 
minal at Worth street, this terminal to be eventually 
connected with the new East River and the Pike Street 


Bridge; (2) an elevated road along Park Row, through 


Vesey street to West street, and thence to Cortlandt 
street, with a station connecting with the Sixth and 
Ninth avenue “L” roads; (3) the use of the gallery 


floor of the present terminal exclusively for the trolley 
cars, with adequate entrances and exits. 

These proposals are undoubtedly well calculated to 
relieve the present terminal of a part of its traffic, and 
it does so in a manner which would make the structure 
additionally useful to the public. The stations at 
Worth street, on Vesey street and at Cortlandt street 


Babbitt - Four. 


Piston Rod with Enlarged Cross-head Fit. 


such additional elevated roads can be avoided. The 
present condition of the Manhattan terminal is intoler- 
able, and the best way it can be permanently and ade- 
quately relieved is to carry part of the traffic away to 
other and less congested points. It should be added, 
however, the estimated cost of these improvements by 
the engineers is obviously very much too small.—Real 
Estate Record and Guide. 


Train Accidents in the United States in August.* 
e 

_ unt, Ist, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Ludlow, Cal., 
freight train broke through a trestle bridge which had 
been weakened by a flood and two engines and six cars 
fell to the gully, 10 ft. below. 

_ be, znd, Chicago & Alton, Odessa, Mo., butting colli- 
sion of freight trains; one engineman killed, two other 
trainmen injured. 

xc, 2nd, Houston, ‘Tex., passenger train of the Galves- 
ton, Ilouston & Henderson ran into freight of San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass at crossing, wrecking three freight 
cars; five trainmen slightly injured. 

unf, 2nd, ‘Texas Midland, Enloe, Texas, a work train 
running backward was derailed by running over a horse ; 
tender, caboose and one car overturned ; conductor killed, 
one trainman injured. 

unx, 2nd, Gulf & Ship Island, Lumberton, 
train derailed near a trestle bridge and six loaded cars, 
with the bridge, were wrecked; two tramps were killed 
and a third was injured. 

_o, 2nd, Western & Atlantic, Bolton, Ga., locomotive 
of passenger train wrecked by explosion of its boiler ; 
baggage car derailed; engineman and fireman injured 
the latter fatally ; the mail clerk was also injured. ; 

be, 3rd, Indiana, Illinois & Iowa, South Bend, Ind., 
butting collision of freight trains, wrecking both engines 
and many cars. <A few minutes after the collision a 
second eastbound freight ran into the rear of the one 
which had been wrecked, badly damaging engine and sev- 
eral cars. In all, three engines and 20 cars were badly 
damaged. 

_be, 4th, 1 a.m., New York Central & Hudson River, 
Gasport, N. Y., butting collision of passenger trains, one 
of which was running at full speed, making a bad wreck. 
One engineman and one brakeman were killed and many 
passengers were injured, though none very severely. The 
eastbound train had just started from the water station, 





La., freight 





*The failroad Gazette monthly train accident record is 
now and hereafter to appear in a form somewhat different 
from that heretofore used. Accidents in which injuries are 
few or slight and the money loss is apparently small, will 
usually be omitted from the list, thus making it niaterially 
shorter. The tabular statement of totals will be omitted 
entirely, as a more complete report of the total number of 
accidents occurring will probably be published by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The separation of the classes 
is abandoned, but the classification will be indicated at the 
beginning of each paragraph, by the use of the following 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

re Lear collisions, 

be  Butting collisions. 

xe Miscellaneous collisions. 

dr Derailments; defect of roadway. 

eq Derailments; defect of equipment. 

dn_ Deraiiments; negligence in operating. 

unf Derailments; unforeseen obstruction. 

unx Derailmeuts; unexplained. 

ty) Miscellaneous accidents. 

The third class, ‘‘xe,’’ includes collisions (formeriy 
classed as ‘‘rear’’) due to trains raigr wy 3 in two and the rear 
portion subsequently running into the forward one. 
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and a brakeman, on seeing the westbound train approach- 
ing, ran forward with a lantern in the hope of stopping 
but he was unsuccessful, and the effort cost him his 
life, as a baggage car knocked over by the collision 
crushed him to death. The engineman of the westbound 
train mistook an eastbound special train standing on the 
side track at Middleport for the second section of regular 
eastbound passenger train No. 332, the one which he ran 
into. It is said that the special passenger on the side 
= displayed two white lights, according to the rule. 
*, 4th, Erie road, Corning, N. Y., collision of freight 
eral in switching; a car of naphtha was overturned and 
exploded; this car, with three other cars of naphtha 
and several buildings, including the signal cabin at the 
crossing of the New York Central, was destroyed by fire. 
The signalman jumped out of a window and was injured. 
dr, 4th, Eastern Minnesota, Stonybrook, Minn., freight 
train consisting of 30 cars loaded with iron ore was 
wrecked by the failure of a bridge, and the engine and 16 
cars fell to the ravine below, part of them falling into 
the St. Louis River. One brakeman was killed and three 
other employees were injured. The bridge was a three- 
span Howe truss built one year ago. It is believed that 
one of the piers had been weakened by the action of the 
water. 

unx, 5th, Norfolk & Western, Solitude, Va., passenger 
train running at full speed derailed; express, baggage 
and mail cars wrecked. 

be, 6th, Dayton & Union, Union City, Ind., butting 
collision between passenger trains No. 35 and No. 18, 
due 0 a misplaced switch. Both engines were wrecked. 
One passenger and two trainmen were injured, the former 
fatall 

dn, 6th, Great Northern, Bernice, Mont., a freight 
train became uncontrollable on a descending grade and 
22 cars were derailed and wrecked at a sharp curve. The 
engine and 11 cars at the front of the train, and 15 cars 
and the caboose at the rear, did not leave the track. One 
brakeman was injured. 

eq, 7th, San Diego, Cuyamaca & Eastern, San Diego, 
Cal., mixed train derailed by breaking of a wheel; pas- 
senger car and one freight car overturned ; six passengers 
injured. 

unf, 7th, 2 a.m., Great Northern, Sultan, Wash., 
freight train derailed by a tree which had been burned 
by a forest fire and had fallen across the track; engine 
and several cars wrecked and five cars of lumber burned 
up. Engineman killed and fireman injured. 

re, 8th, Baltimore & Ohio, Confluence, Pa., passenger 
train, heavily loaded with excursionists, standing at the 
station, was run into at the rear by a following excursion 
train, and the engine and three cars were badly damaged. 
The fireman and nine passengers were injured. 

re, 8th, Baltimore & Ohio, Benwood, W. Va., freight 
train standing in the yard was run into at the rear by 
a following freight, the engineman of which, it is said, 
had fallen asleep; two trainmen injured. 

dr, 8th, on Southern Pacific, near Sabine, Tex., a 
mixed train broke through a trestle bridge and the engine, 
seven freight cars and two passenger cars fell into Keith 
Lake gully. The rear passenger car was only partly 
submerged and the passengers were not seriously injured ; 
but the next car in front sank so far that the eight per- 
sons in it came very near being drowned. They were 
rescued by men from a tug which happened to be near. 
There were no serious personal injuries. The bridge had 
bee: weakened by the teredo, in water believed to be 
resh. 

unx, 8th, Texas & Pacific, Plaquemine, La., passenger 
train No. 5 was derailed and a sleeping car was over- 
turned and fell down a bank. Eight passengers and one 
trainman were injured. 

be, 9th, Grand Trunk, Charlotte, Mich., passenger 
train No. 9 westbound, ran over a misplaced switch and 
into the head of an eastbound freight, wrecking both 
engines; one trainman injured. 

xe, 9th, Eureka, Texas, passenger train on Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas ran into a work train of the Houston & 
Texas Central at the crossing of the two roads. Mail 
car and two platform cars wrecked, 

unx, 9th, Lehigh Valley, North Leroy, N. Y., eastbound 
express train running at full speed derailed; rear car 
ditched and overturned. Six passengers and two train- 
men injured, none of them seriously. 

unx, 9th, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Louisville, Ky., a freight train with an engine at the 
rear as well as in front, was derailed at or near the 
front end; the leading engineman gave the whistle signal 
to stop, but this signal, it is said, was not understood 
and the rear engineman did not shut off steam. The lead- 
ing engine was pushed off the — of an embankment. 

unf, 10th, Boston & Maine, Capelton, Me., a passenger 
train was derailed at a washout: one passenger injured. 

be, 11th, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Carmen, 
Pa., butting collision of freight trains, wrecking both en- 
gines and a dozen cars. The B., R. & P. road, and the 
Pennsylvania track lying adjacent, were both blocked many 
hours. Six trainmen were injured, one of them fatally. 
It is said that an operator failed to deliver an order to 
train No. 42. There was a dense fog at the time of the 
collision. 

unf, 12th, 11 p.m., International & Great Northern, 
Elliott, Texas, passenger train No. was deraiied hy 
renning over a cow, and the engine was overturned in the 
ditch: two trainmen injured. 

o. 12th, Denver & Rio Grande, LaVeta, Colo., the loce. 
motive of a freight train was wrecked by the expiosion of 
its boiler; engineman killed, fireman fatally injured. 

re, 18th, New York Central & Hudson River, Terrace 
Station, Buffalo, N. Y., passenger train ran into rear of 
preceding passenger: two trainmen and six passengers 
injured. A fire started in the wreck, but it was soon ex- 
tinguished. 

he, 13th, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Otho, Towa, butting 
collision between a freight train and a gravel train, 
hadly damaging both engines. The station agent at Otho, 
who, by mistake. gave to the gravel train a telegraphic 
order which had been superseded, became violently in- 
sane on discovering his error. 

be, 13th, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norwood, Va., butting 
collision of freight trains, making a bad wreck; »ne en- 
gineman killed, two other trainmen injured. 

eq, 13th. Oregon Short Liné. Lava, Idaho, 2 freight 
train was derailed by the breaking of a flange and two 
(new) dead engines and many cars fell down a bank and 
were wrecked. 

unx, 13th. St. Louis Southwestern, McKinney, Ark., 
freight train derailed and four cars wrecked; two tramps 

ill 

re, 14th, Southern Ry., Moscow, Tenn., freight train 
ran into the rear of a preceding freight. wrecking several 
cars. The wreck took fire and nine cars were burned up: 
fireman killed and several trainmen iniured. 

4th, Cincinnati, Richmond & Muncie, Fowlerton, 
ten passenger train derailed at derailing switch ; one 
passenger - two trainmen injured. 

eq, 14th, 1 a.m., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Gales- 
burg, IIl., ee train derailed by failure of a heated 
journal; 16 cars wrecked. 


o, 14th, Southern Pacific, Bloomington, Cal., the loco- 
motive of a freight train was wrecked by the explosion 
of its boiler; three trainmen injured. 

xe, 15th, 1 a.m., Delaware & Hudson, Albany, N. Y.. 
a number of freight cars being switched became uncon- 
trollable and ran into a passenger train, overturning the 
tender and — car. A fire was started in the baggage 
car by a lam 

dn, 15th, Philadelphia & Reading, Tamaqua, Pa., an 
engine standing at a water tank was run into by two 
other engines, badly damaging all three; four trainmen 
injured. 

unx, 15th, Pittsburgh & Western, Elfinwild, Pa., 
train derailed; one trainman fatally injured. 

xe, 16th, Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf, Geary, Okla. T., 
a special train carrying officers of the road collided with 
some freight cars which had been left standing on the 
main track; five officers injured. 

dn, 16th, Cleveland, Cincimnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Raleigh, Ind., a passenger train was derailed at a mis- 
placed switch. 

unf, 16th, 2 a.m., Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix, Pres- 
cott, Ariz., an empty engine was derailed by a pile of 
rock on the track, and fell down a bank; engineman and 
fireman killed. It is said that the rock had been loosened 
from a ledge by a stroke of lightning. 

be, 17th, 4 a.m., Union Pacific, Table Rock, Wyo., but- 
ting collision between passenger train No, 1 and two 
empty engines; engines and several cars badly damaged ; 
seven passengers and three trainmen injured. 

xe, 17th, 11 p.m., Brooklyn, N. Y., collision between a 
northbound passenger train and a southbound electric car 
at a junction where the passenger train had to cross the 
path of the electric car. The motorman of the electric 
car was killed and 48 of the passengers in this car were 
injured. Electric and steam motors use the same rail- 
road at this place. It is said that the motorman disre- 
garded a stop signal set against him. The state railroad 
commissioners, after investigating the collision, recom- 
mended that a derailing switch be put in at the point 
where the electric car ought to have stopped. 

eq, 17th, Southern Pacific, Glendale, Ore., a freight 
train broke in two and the sudden stoppage of the cars 
by the automatic application of the air-brakes caused an 
exploison of dynamite in the rear car, and 11 cars were 
destroyed. A car containing acid took fire and several 
cars and some surrounding property were burned up. 
Buildings half a mile distant were shattered. Two 
trainmen were injured. 

eq, 17th, Central of New Jersey, Laurel Run, Pa., a 
freight train broke in two between the tender and the 
first car, and the resulting automatic application of the 
air-brakes derailed and wrecked 25 cars. It is said that 
the break-in-two was due to improper application of the 
brakes on a steep descending grade. 

an., 18th, 2 a.m., Chesapeake & Ohio, Hurricane, W. Va., 
a freight train drawn by two engines was derailed at a 
misplaced switch and both engines and many cars feil 
down a bank; five trainmen injured. 

re, 19th, Pennsylvania road, Prospect, N. Y., a pas- 
senger train standing at the station was run into at the 
rear by an empty engine; five passengers injured. 

unf, 19th, Pittsburgh & Western, Moravia, Pa., a 
freight train broke through a bridge.over a highway 
which had been undermined by a flood and the engine 
and several cars fell into the opening. The fireman was 
killed and two other trainmen were injured. A stream 
near the highway had suddenly risen, in consequence of a 
violent rain, and had overflowed the road. The natural 
crossing for the stream is about 3U0 ft. east of the high- 
way bridge. 

21st, 1 a.m., Chicago & Alton, Prentice, Ul.. colli- 
sion between southbound passenger and northbound 
freight, wrecking both engines, one passenger car and 
one freight car. The freight train had taken a side track 
to wait for the passenger. It is said that the train, arter 
being stopped, had moved forward a short distance with- 
out the knowledge of the trainmen, and fouled the main 
track immediately in front of the passenger train. ‘The 
engineman and fireman of the passenger train and {wo 
tramps were killed, and 10 passengers were slightly in- 
jured. A newspaper account says: “It is pretty well 
settled that the engineer and fireman of the freight with 
which the Hummer collided at Prentice Wednesday 
morning had been asleep. The freight had been on the 
siding for several hours waiting for preferred trains to 
pass. Three trains had passed it. How it came to slide 
onto the main track is one of the mysteries which prob- 
ably can never be solved, for the brakes were all_set and 
the engine had been left on dead center. It was going 
east and had stopped at Prentice to let the fast stock 
pass, and also the two west-bound passengers. The 
crew planned to lay on the side track several hours and 
as they were all worn out by the hard day’s work, all, it 
is said, went to sleep. The conductor, after entering the 
siding cut the crossing of the main street of the town. 
This crossing is located about 20 car lengths from the 
east switch and left the engine near to the main track. 
What happened after the crew went to sleep is not known. 
There are two theories. One has it that the jar of the 
two trains passing started the engine and cars to rolling 
a few feet, perhaps 30 or 40, out onto the main track. 
The side track at the east end is lower than at the west 
and the force of gravity would roll the cars along in that 
direction. The freight engine must have extended just 
over the frog. It is thought that the cylinders and edges 
of the boilers met, throwing both engines to one side and 
overturning them.” ' 

dr, 21st, Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Ebensburg & Eastern. 
Juniata, Pa., passenger train derailed by broken rail and 

engine, one freight car and two summer passenger cars 
fell down a bank, the cars being overturned. The seven 
occupants of the cars escaped with slight injuries. 
re, 21st, Pennsylvania road, Durward’s, Pa., freight 
train unexpectedly stopped was run into at the rear by 
a following freight; eight cars wrecked: engineman killed, 
fireman injured. It is said that the flagman of the stand- 
ing ta had just started back when the collision oc- 
curred. 
xc, 21st, Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago Junction. Ohio, 
freight train drawn by two engines collided with freight 
tars on a side track, wrecking both engines and 25 cars; 
one engineman killed, two other trainmen injured. 

be, 22nd, 5 a.m., Pere Marquette R. R., Thread Creek, 
Mich., butting collision between passenger trains No. 1 
and No. 10, damaging both engines. The engineman of 
No. 10 misread a telegraphic order: he read Flint in- 
stead of Thread Creek. 

xe, 22nd, 1 a.m., Hoxie, Ark.. freight train on Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis collided with freight on St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern at the crossing of the 
two roads, wrecking seven cars and damaging the station 
building, 

xe, 22nd. Chicago & North Western, Fond du Lae, Wis.. 
passenger train No. 275, collided with a freight, injuring 


five passengers. 
unx, 22nd, Georgia, & Florida, White 


freight 


Southern 











Springs, Fla., train derailed; several pas- 
sengers injured. 

eq, 23rd, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
Collinsville, Ohio, freight train derailed by the catching 
of a loose brake rod in a cattle guard; 14 cars thrown 
down a bank and wrecked. 

unf, 28rd, Lehigh Valley, King’s Ferry, N. Y., pas- 
senger train derailed by a landslide and the engine fell 
into Cayuga Lake; fireman killed and enginemen in- 
jured. : 

unf, 23rd, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Champion, 
Mich., passenger train derailed by running over a cow 
and engine overturned; engineman and fireman injured, 
ae former fatally. 

, 24th, 10 p.m., Erie road, Geneva, Pa., 
derajled by broken journal ; ; 20 cars wrec ‘ked ; 
injured. 

eq, 24th, Chicago & Alton, Pontiac, II1., 
derailed by defective truck; several cars wrecked. 
loaded oil tank cars were broken and emptied. 

dn, 24th, Chicago & North Western, Janesville, Wis., 
locomotive and one freight car left unattended on a 
grade while the engineman and fireman went to the sta 
tion agent’s office, started down the grade and were de 
railed close to a large new factory. The wall of this 
building was crushed sufficiently to knock out the sup- 
port of a water tank on the roof, and the tank, with its 


passenger 


freight train 
two tramps 


freight train 
Several 


contents. in falling, damaged the buildings many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. 
unf, 24th, Seaboard Air Line, Patrick, S. C., passenger 


train derailed by washout; engine and four cars over- 
turned; fireman killed, three other nig pg injured. 

re, 25th, Northern Pacific, Valley City, N. Dak., a heavy 
freight train approaching the station on a_ steep de- 
scending grade ran into the rear of a preceding freight, 
wrecking the caboose and two cars. <A tramp stealing a 
ride was killed. It is said that the engineman of the 
approac ching train was misled by the lights of the city. 

be, 25th, Illinois Central, Paducah, Ky., butting colli- 
sion between a passenger train and an empty engine, 
wrecking both engines and the baggage car; one engine- 
man killed. The runner of the empty engine forgot 
about the passenger train. 


be, 25th, Pere Marquette, near Bellaire, Mich., butting 
collision between a work train and a freight, wrecking 


hoth engines ; one fireman injured. 

eq, 25th, New York Central & Hudson River, Cato, Pa.., 
freight train derailed by broken wheel; 15 cars fell down 
a bank and were wrecked. 

unf, 25th, 11 y.m., Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Clements, Kan., a freight train was derailed by a broken 
journal and several cars were wrecked. A_ brakeman 
avas killed. . 

re, 26th, 3 a.m., Southern Pacific, 
senger train No. 10 ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight train, wrecking engine and two cars. A drover 
was fatally injured and two trainmen were hurt. 

xe, 26th, 11 p.m., Pittsburgh. Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
Haysville, Pa.. freight train ran into the side of another 
freight moving in the same direction on an adjoining 
track, apparently in consequence of a misplaced switch, 
and many cars were wrecked; one brakeman killed, two 
other trainnien injured. 

unf, 26th, Baltimore & Ohio, Barnesville, Ohio, a spe- 
cial passenger train was derailed by running over a horse, 
and the entire train was ditched; engineman killed, fire- 
man fatally injured. 

tnf, 27th, Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern, Ellijay, Ga., 
freight train broke through a trestle which was under- 
going repairs and is said to have been weakened by a 
flood, and the engineman was killed. Two trainmen 
were injured, 

unf, 27th, Southern Ry., Danville, Va., passenger 
train derailed at a washout; 10 passengers injured. 

re, 28th, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Orchard 
Park, N. Y., freight train drawn by two engines ran into 
a preceding empty engine and two engines were derailed, 
one of them being overturned; two. trainmen injured. 

unx, 28th, Lehigh Valley, Glen Onoko, Pa., an engine 
drawing one car of workmen was derailed while running 
at full speed on a descending grade and fell down a 
bank; engineman and fireman killed. 

re, 29th, Pennsylvania road, Penbryn, Pa., freight 
train descending a grade was delayed by breaking in two; 
and was immediately run into at the rear by a following 
freight, and the cahoose and three cars were wrecked. 
The engine was badly damaged: engineman killed. 

unx, 29th, Pennsylvania road, Derry, Pa., freight train 
derailed, nine loaded cars wrecked and destroyed by fire; 
fireman fatally injured. 

unx, 29th, Pennsylvania road, Fairville, N. Y., pas- 
senger train derailed; engine overturned, two passenger 
cars crushed. Steam from the engine filled the wrecked 
cars and all of the passengers were scalded. Sixteen pas- 
sengers were killed or died soon after and 11 passengers 
were injured. 

unx, 29th, Denver & Rio Grande, Chama, N. Mex.. 
passenger train derailed and one sleeping car overturned ; 
one passenger killed, three passengers and one trainman 
=e 

xe, 80th, 9 p.m., Great Northern, Nyack, Mont., west- 
bonsai eer ge train No. 8 was run into at the rear by 
a train of 28 loaded freight cars which had ese 7 5 con- 
trol on the ateep grade at Essex, 16 miles east of Nyack, 
and two passenger cars, an official car and 10 cars of 
shingles were completely wrecked. The wreck took fire 
at onee and was mostly destroyed. Thirty-four persons 
were killed by the collision or were burned to death, and 
10 others were injured, three of them fatally. The rear 
car of the passenger train was filled with men going to 
work on the construction of a new railroad and all of the 
persons killed were in this car except three. These three 
were the Superintendent of the road, Mr. P. lL. Downs, 
his son and his servant, who were in the official car next 
ahead of the car containing the laborers. The body of 
young Downs, and the hodies of most of the laborers 
killed, were burned to ashes. <A coroner’s jury which in- 
vestigated the wreck found that the freight cars had been 
left standing on a side track and that the rear brakeman 
had been seen by several witnesses to set the brakes on 
some of the rear cars; and the jury reported that the 
train escaped through some unknown cause, the train- 
men being blameiess. It appears that the engine had 
been detached to take water, and that the trainmen were 
‘vith the engine or had gone to get supper. 

re, 30th, Baltimore & Ohio, Hickman Run, Pa., col- 
lision of freight trains: one engineman killed, one in- 
jured. 


Ryan, Texas, pas- 


Sept. 20, 1,800 employees of the Milan Northern Rail- 
road, which has a small system of short lines in the rich 
country north of Milan, suddenly struck, and out of 72 
trains on the time-table only three or four could be 
despatched. Local newspapers say that the strikers were 
demanding an advance in the minimum monthly wage 
from $9 to $15—the extortioners! 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





CONTRIBUTIONS—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
notices of mectings, elections, appointmenis, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

ADVERTISEMENT'S-—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 


A readjustment plan for the Mexican National is 
being advertised and a synopsis of it appears in our 
news columns. This is an enterprise of peculiar in- 
terest, for it involves the change of gage of the Mex- 
ican National so as to give a standard (4 ft. 84% in.) 
gage line for that road from the City of Mexico to 
Laredo. The conclusion has been reached after care- 
ful study that this change is necessary fer the future 
prosperity of the road. It is estimated that the 
change of gage and other necessary improvements, 
including the building of the El Saito extension, will 
cost about $10,200,000, and that after these improve- 
ments are made the net earnings will amount to 
about $2,100,000 and ‘will then gradually increase. 
When this change is carried out and the El Saito 
extension built the mileage will consist of about 953 
miles of standard gage track and 452 miles of narrow 
gage. The plan provides for the creation of the fol- 
lowing new securities, namely, $20,000,000 prior lien 
11, per cent. bonds with the right to increase this 
issue by an amount not to exceed $3,000,000; $15,000,- 
000 first consolidated 4 per cent. bonds, with the right 
to increase this issue by an amount not to exceed 
$15,000,000, and to issue not to exceed $23,000,000 
more of these bonds, to retire an equal amount of 
the 41. per cent. prior lien bonds; $25,000,000 4 per 
cent. non-cumulative preferred stock, and finally $33,- 
350,000 common stock, this latter to be exchanged 


dollar for dollar for the existing capital stock. Out 
of these new securities the syndicate is to purchase 
$9,221,000 of the prior lien bonds, $3,595,000 of the 


first mortgage bonds and $1,000,000 of the preferred 


stock. 


A contemporary has spoken of “the astonishing 


fact” brought out in the report of Messrs. Duryea and 
Mayer on the Brooklyn Bridge “that they found the 
saddles on top of the towers to be fixed and immov- 


able—that this great structure should have been suf- 
fered to reach such a predicament seems well-nigh 
incredible. The designer of this bridge never in- 
tended that these saddles should act as_ grips.” 
\lesSrs. Duryea and Mayer say that “an efficient su- 
pervision of the bridge would have used all means 
necessary to keep” the saddles movable. Later, how- 
ever, they say that while this would diminish the 
stresses in the masonry it would “increase the 
stresses in the cables from bending, already too high,” 
and on the whole we judge that they think that the 
fixing of the saddles is rather more advantageous 
than otherwise In view of these statements it may 
be as well to go back and see just what the designer 
of the bridge did intend. On page 5 of the report of 
the Chief Engineer of the New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge, dated Jan. 1, 1877, are these words, written 
by Col. Roebling: “It is not expected that these sad- 
dles will move under any passing load after the 





Bridge is completed. The varying strains will be 
amply resisted by the-mass of the tower; but during 
the construction of the Bridge, the saddles are sure 
to move.” 


It has lately been stated by Railroad Commissioner 
Rice, of Missouri, that on the Wabash road there has 
not been an accident which resulted from mistakes 
in telegraphic orders since the company began, five 
or six years ago, to instruct and catechise its men in 
the “schools” which are now a regular feature of the 
train service of that road. Every trainman is exam- 
ined two or three times a year, says Mr. Rice, and 
brakemen understand train orders as well as do the 
despatchers. Six years is a long time, in which many 
thousand train orders would be issued. To accept 
this statement precisely as it stands we should want 
to be assured that it was based on a careful examina- 
tion of the records, for mistakes in reading or exe- 
cuting orders are made now and then by intelligent, 
well-trained men. It would be very remarkable if the 
Wabash escaped having its share of men who are efii- 
cient and, indeed, of the highest class, as far as clas- 
sification can measure a man, but who nevertheless 
make a mistake once in a while. | Still, we have no 
doubt that there is much truth in Mr. Rice’s state- 
ment, and one can readily believe that the exceptions 
to it are few and small. A trainmaster who has an 
educational conference with his men two or three 
times a year ought to be able to train the intelligent 
ones to a high degree of proficiency and to weed out 
the unintelligent. He ought to be able to perfect his 
rules so that none of these men could misunderstand 
them it they tried—so that there should be uni- 
formity of interpretation—and do away with guess- 
work, disguised as “using your own judgment.” We 
understand that the “schools” on the Wabash are 
held every month so that any man whom the train- 
master thinks at all doubtful, or any one who wishes 
to perfect himself for a higher place, can receive in- 
struction oftener than three times a year. If the Wa- 
bash has had no collisions for five or six years there 
must be many superintendents who will be glad to 
know the fact and to copy Wabash methods of dis- 
cipline. If the road has not made a perfect record— 
if Mr. Rice’s language is too strong—it remains true 
that the superintendent has adopted one of the best 
instrumentalities known for securing perfection in 
the future. In either case, the “school” is well worth 
the investigation of every superintendent who has 
not already provided such an institution. 


The Manhattan Terminal of the Brooklyn Bridge. 





On another page appears an abstract of the report 
of the Board appointed to consider the improvement 
of the Manhattan terminal of the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge. To those who read this report it 
will become apparent that three principal things are 
aimed at. 

(1) To keep the crowds away from the bridge, so 
far as may be done. Incidentally to this, to provide 
stations nearer to the points from which the people 
start and to which they go. 

(2) To put the bridge into such connection with 
other bridges to be built that trains may move con- 
tinuously around the circuit in both directions. 

(3) To directly improve the trolley terminal. The 
first two improvements will do this indirectly by 
making travel in the bridge cars more convenient 
and thus drawing away from the trolley cars. 

(1) From the beginning it appeared to the Board 
that the true principle of treatment of this matter is 
to keep the crowds away trom the bridge entrance 
and platforms. It appeared that the bridge station 
should be treated as a way station and not as a ter- 
minal, and that it should be the endeavor to pass 
through this station, already loaded in cars, a con- 
siderable percentage of the people who now appear 
on the platforms. A summer of observation, medita- 
tion and discussion only confirmed this opinion and 
now it is so obvious that it seems hardly worth stat- 
ing. When it is stated, anybody will grasp it and 
most people will accept it. It appears as certain as 
any earthly thing can be that this principle will 
sooner or later be applied to the bridge traffic. It 
may be delayed but it must inevitably prevail, for 
nothing less can be more than a costly and tempo- 
rary alleviation. It is gratifying to the members of 
the Board to find that the bulk of competent engi- 
neering opinion agrees in this and to find also that 
an observer so experienced and judicious as Mr. 
Abram §S. Hewitt has expressed himself to the effect 
that the Board has hit upon the best solution pos- 
sible. We quote elsewhere a short article from the 
latest issue of the Real Estate Record and Guide, 
an excellent journal published in New York City, 
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which naturally stands for an important body of 
public opinion. That journal points out the objection. 
to building more elevated railroads in New York 
City, but concludes that after all the plan as pre- 
sented by the Board is probably the only one avail- 
able. 

The magnitude of the business done at the bridge 
terminal is not understood by any one who has not 
made a study of it. Probably it is the most congested 
spot on the face of the earth, and it is sure to be 
more so as time goes on. The bridge traffic both 
ways amounts to something like 100 million persons 
a year. So far as we know, the terminal passenger 
business next in magnitude is that of the Liverpool 
Street Station of the Great Eastern Railway in Lon- 
don, where something like 45 million people are han- 
dled in and out every year. At the Grand Central 
Station in New York the passengers in and out are 
only about one-seventh the number of those going 
through the Brooklyn Bridge Station. But this ex- 
presses very inadequately the intensity of the busi- 
ness, for one-half of this business must be done in 
four hours of the day. Indeed, it is a reasonable es- 
timate that within a short time 75,000 people will 
have to be disposed of in one hour on one acre of 
land about the entrance of the bridge, for here is 
concentrated the traffic of two elevated railroads, of 
a number of important surface lines, of the under- 
ground rapid transit railroad and of the bridge itself. 
It seems unnecessary, then, to dwell upon the import- 
ance of dispersing this traffic rather than adding to it. 

(2) The plan for putting the bridge into connection 
with the two bridges now building in such way that 
trains may circle over these bridges in both direc- 
tions is intended to secure the greatest utility of the 
three bridges. We need not take the space here to 
repeat what is said on this matter in the report itself. 
A little inspection of the sketch map will show the 
geographical relation of the three bridges to various 
districts in Brooklyn and suggests at once that these 
bridges when in operation will divide the traffic. 
Under the plan proposed by the Board a passenger at 
the Worth Street Station, for example, can go north 
or south, according to his destination in Brooklyn, 
and this principle is capable of considerable exten- 
sion. The circulating loop will also pick up and de- 
liver passengers at convefiient stations on the Man- 
hattan Railway and on the underground rapid transit. 

The obvious objection to the Board’s plan of treat- 
ing the bridge car situation (the term “bridge car” 
is used specifically as distinguished from ‘trolley 
cars”) is the oldonethat New York City wants no more 
elevated railroads. We are not prepared even to admit 
this. We are not ready to admit that wisely planned 
elevated railroads built and operated up to the pres- 
ent state of the art would be seriously objecticnable. 
Such roads have been recently built in some pretty 
highly civilized cities, and even in the city of New 
York the Rapid Transit Commissioners are building 
elevated roads on part of their line. It is a reason- 
able assumption that an elevated road up Centre 
street would increase the rental and assessable value 
of the property along that street something in the 
same proportion in which the elevated railroad has 
increased values on Sixth avenue, although perhaps 
not to so great a degree, for perhaps Centre street 
could never become a popular retail shopping street. 

Whatever the objections to elevated railroads, it is 
quite obvious that the suggestion to bring the cars 
off the Brooklyn Bridge by means of a tunnel are 
impracticable. "The rapid transit underground road 
runs directly across the entrance to the bridge, and 
we need not discuss the possibility of dropping the 
bridge cars under the grade of the rapid transit 
tunnel. 

The plans for disposing of the bridge car matter by 
local loops kept east of Park Row will not bear much 
scrutiny. Such an arrangement would not disperse 
the travel from this congested area, nor would it 
bring the stations nearer to the destinations of the 
passengers. Furthermore, it wouldecost probably 
four times as much as the elevated railroad plan 
proposed. 

(3) The relief of the trolley car situation was con- 
siderably the most difficult part of the subject. It 
was obvious that stairs would be objectionable. It 
was obvious also that the greatest flexibility would 
be secured if passengers could go freely across the 
loops at grade, and thus if they did not find the car 
that they wanted they could pass on and take the 
next best car, and thus get away from the platforms 
promptly. That is the present practice, and presum- 
ably that does something to keep the crowds from 
accumulating. Furthermore, that method of working 
helps to diminish the movement of partly loaded trol- 
ley cars, which in itself is important if the bridge is 
to render its maximum service. 
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After long and careful deliberation, however, it was 
decided that the passengers must not be allowed io 
cross the trolley loops at grade; that outgoing and 
incoming passengers must be separated, and that a 
way must be left for the passengers taking the prom 
enade to go to and fro without crossing tracks at 
grade; and so the Board settled finally to the plan 
presented, feeling that some advantages were sacri- 
ficed, but that the weight of argument was in favor 
of this plan. 
ments for handling the trolley passengers are commo- 
dious. The platform space is large and the stairways 
seem ample. The obvious point of making it possible 
for a passenger to take the next best car in case he 
cannot get the one that will serve him best may be 
met by grouping the cars that run around any given 
loop—that is, three or four lines serving approxi- 
mately the same quarters of the city would naturally 
be run on one loop. Probably in the end it would be 
found that little of the flexibility of the present sys- 
tem would be lost under the system proposed, while 
the serious crowding and confusion now existing 
would be almost entirely done away with. 


Annual Reports. 


Chicago, Buriingion & Quincy.—The report of this 
company for the year ending June 30 has no reference 
to the one fact of greatest importance in the history of 
the year, the change of stock control, which has placed 
it in the joint ownership of the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern. The controlled road is of greater extent, 
in mileage, in aggregate earnings, and in revenues per 
mile than either of the companies controlling it. 

A year ago the Burlington was regarded as one of the 
few large railroads in this country which had no need 
of banking assistance, and it was entirely independent 
of banking opinion. Financial operations, if conducted, 
were without the intermediary of bankers, such opera- 
tions, for instance, as bond refunding and sale of new 
capital being carried out by direct negotiations with 
shareholders, and it is a long time since Burlington has 
paid commissions to bankers. Its management held aloof 
from alliances with such interests, or even with other 
railroads, and the independent spirit of its management 
was understood to be shared by its stockholders. In fact, 
more than one attempt of New York banking interests to 
get representation on the Board of Directors by heavy 
purchases of stock has failed. 

Yet President Hill, of the Great Northern, secured the 
approval of the Burlington directors, as well as those of 
his own company and the Northern Pacific, to an offer 
of $200 a share for Burlington stock, which a year ago 
was selling at $127 a share. 

Burlington has now outstanding about 1,106,000 shares 
of stock and as the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
have issued joint collateral 4 per cent. bonds, in ex- 
change for this stock, on a basis of two in bonds for one 
in stock, they have assumed a liability for over $221,- 
000,000 in bonds, with an annual interest charge of ap- 
proximately $8,890,000, when all the Burlington stock 
has been exchanged. The guaranteeing companies expect 
to recoup their treasuries for this interest, by receipt of 


S per cent. dividends on Burlington’s shares, and to 
effect this the Burlington dividend has been increased 


from 6 per cent., which had been paid for two years, to 
S per cent. within the year. 

The report now at hand shows, however, that the full 
dividend liability at this rate was not earned by about 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Net income in 1901, 
as reported by the Burlington in the present report was 
$8,125,400. This apparent deficit of about $765,000 in 
net income to meet the interest charges assumed is sub- 
ject to certain possible offsets. That is to say, Burling- 
ton’s net income last year was drawn upon to the extent 
of $1,223,879 for sinking funds, an amount in excess of 
that payable in sinking fund charges by any other rail- 
road in this country. Of this amount $428,600 was a 
direct cash contribution out of the year’s income and 
$735,280 was interest on bonds bought for the sinking 
fund in previous years, but held uncancelled and draw- 
ing interest. The company’s report states that ap- 
proximately $21,600,000 represents total payments and 
accretions of sinking funds, and of this $13,940,000 is 
held by sinking fund trustees in uncancelled bonds, or cash 
in sinking funds. The total bonded debt is $147,204,300, 
as compared with present outstanding stock of $110,- 
577,700. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific directors, not 
having the interest felt by public stockholders in increas- 
ing the stock equity in the property by reducing the 
bonded debt, propose to abolish these sinking funds, thus 
saving practically a 11%4 per cent. charge against the 
stock. In addition, they will be able to reduce interest 
through refunding operations, the Burlington having over 
$25,000,000 of 7 per cent. bonds maturing in 1903, which 
can probably be replaced with a 3% per cent. issue. 
Other high rate bonds mature in later years. 

On the other hand is the fact, which must be consid- 
ered, that Burlington’s traffic and revenues for the year 
were based on favorable conditions. Burlington is still 
greatly dependent on harvest yields, and especially on 
the corn crop. It has over 1,000 miles in Nebraska, which 
usually raises more surplus corn than any other State, 


It will be observed that the arrange- - 


“1901, for 


and about 3,600 miles out of 7,900 miles operated are in 
that State and in Iowa, which, together, produced over 
28 per cent. of last year’s corn yield. In addition it has 
a considerable mileage in Illinois and Missouri, also heavy 
producers of surplus corn. All these States have been 
exceptionally prosperous for some years past, and Bur- 
lington has prospered accordingly. 

Iowa and Nebraska last year, according to Govern- 
ment statistics, harvested 516,200,000 bushels of corn, 
as against 466,600,000 bushels in 1899, and 414,800,000 
bushels in 1898, and 461,400,000 bushels in 1897. Illinois 
and Missouri did relatively as well. Increase in corn 
harvest in these two States last year was 35,000,000 bush- 
els, or 9 per cent., over 1899, 25 per cent. over 1898, and 
10 per cent. over 1897. This year, however, the corn 
yield in all these States is very short. 

What Burlington’s earnings may be, in this fiscal year 
or next, as effected by the corn harvest, need not be dis- 
cussed now, but the record of growth in earnings in recent 
years is noteworthy, as appears from the figures for a 
series of years below: 


Gross 
Average Gross Net per 

miles. earnings. earnings. mile. 

(| ee 7,753 $50,051,990 $15,983,080 $6,405 
ISOO....:cc<- F088 47,535,000 16,113,100 6,251 
1} Baeeeeee 7,250 43,389,000 15,253,000 5,942 
BE e acca 7,180 42,800,200 14,989,300 5,961 
Ll ee 7,180 34,176,000 13,040,000 4,760 
BSS 6 <5 5 << 5,371 24,874,200 9,441,000 4,341 
Ae 5,626 24,667,100 9,666,000 4,381 


Last year Burlington’s increase of $2,516,569 in gross 
earnings was more than absorbed in increased expenses, 
while in 1900, with an enhancement of $4,146,000 in 
gross earnings, net increased only $859,119. What ac- 
counts have chiefly absorbed the gain in receipts appears 
below : 





1901. 1900. 1899. 
Maintenance of way..... $8,676,028 $8,109,583 $6,323,774 
Maintenance of equipm’t. 6,094,872 5,499,356 4,783,194 
Conducting trans......... 16,179,511 14,992,149 14,026,096 
Greneral expenses......... 1,491,478 1,215,749 1,412,566 
Total .......2260000 000 «$52,441,890 $29,816,838 a 
WUMON occa cd cacicaxegucwuss 1,627,017 1,605,503 1,589, 835 
All expenses............$34,068,907 $31,422,342 $2 28, 135,465 


In 1901, the increase in transportation cost was $1,- 
187,000, as against $966,000 in 1900. Higher prices of 
material, principally coal, and higher wages rate had most 
to do with this expansion. Last year the increase in ton- 
miles was 7744 millions, against an increase of 41914 mil- 
lion ton-miles in the previous year, and there was an 
actual decrease of freight train mileage in 1901, while 
increase in passenger train mileage was at the same figure 
as in 1900. Over half of the higher cost of moving traffic 
last year, or $556,000, was in cost of locomotive fuel 
alone. 

Besides the improvement work charged into Burling- 
ton’s maintenance accounts, and the increase of 324, mil- 
lion dollars in these accounts in the last two years, the 
company has provided funds for such work in new cap- 
ital, by issue of new stock at par to shareholders. In 
instance, improvements and new equipment 
capitalized were $8,134,000 on all lines, of which $1,- 
525,162 was for new equipment. The heaviest item was 
$2,508,600 for reduction of grades in Iowa and new sec- 
ond track ; this amount being larger even than cost of new 
lines, $2,391,300. 

Changes in capital account in 1901 included an increase 
in outstanding shares by $2,297,000 through exchange 
of convertible bonds and $9,834,600 sold at par to share- 
holders for improvements, refunding, ete. 


Reading Company.—The essential features of this com- 
pany’s operations in the past fiscal year were that, with 
gross receipts running up to $62,143,000, working charges 
of the railroad and coal companies and of the proprietary 
Reading Company absorbed 75 per cent. of this sum; 
fixed charges and taxes took another 20 per cent. of re- 
ceipts, so that the net earnings in the year were $2,663,- 
100. Out of this was paid the general mortgage sinking 
fund of 5 cents per ton of coal mined from the Reading 
Coal & Iron Company’s mines, amounting to $336,371, a 
charge which is obligatory before dividends can be paid. 
Two dividends were also paid on the first preferred stock 
($28,000,000), one in September last amounting to 1% 
per cent., and the second, in March last, at an increased 
rate of 2 per cent. 

As regards comparisons of revenues with the previous 
year, which was an exceptionally prosperous one for the 
three Reading companies, it is noteworthy that, despite 
the coal miners’ strike of last fall, which shut down all 
the collieries in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania for 
six weeks, gross earnings of the two operating companies 
—that is, the railroad company and the Coal & Iron 
company— increased materially, $1,442,000 in the case of 
the former and $1,033,000 in the case of the latter. In 
each case, operating expenses absorbed much the largest 
share of this enhancement of revenue, so that the gain 
in net earnings in the case of the railroad company was 
$233,000 and $328,000 for the coal company. The Read- 
ing Company, which owns all the outstanding stock of the 
two operating companies, and receives most of its income 
in the form of interest on bonds of those companies which 
it holds and rental for the railroad equipment, the title 
of which is in the Reading Company, increased-its gross 
income by $545,000, the gain for the three companies thus 
running up to $3,019,000. Net earnings increased $1,- 
066,298 over 1900. 

The advance sheets of the report now at hand do not 
contain comparative statements of income, but the essen- 
tial changes will be found compiled in the following tables, 


which show, first, combined earnings of the three com- 
panies, including, necessarily, certain duplications of 
items; second, the income account of the Reading Com- 
pany, whose income is mainly received from the railroad 
and the Coal & Iron company, and, thirdly, the separate 
statements of the latter properties. 

Earnings and expenses of all Reading companies: 


1901. 1900. 1809. 
Gross earnings.......$62,143,471 $59,124,126 $46,882,908 
Operating expenses... 46,621,008 44,857,391 36,643, S47 


$10,239,061 
9,078,852 


$14,266,725 
12,228.734 


$1,938,001 


Net earnings..... C 
Fixed chgs. and taxes” 





$1,165,209 


Surplus . $2,663,087 


Income of the Reading Company proper: 





1901. 1900. 
FRQOUNO G6 acca ccncecseds $4,881,448 $4,356,494 
UNE. ctccacnncnas 61,507 36,880 
Net earnings........ $4,819,936 $4,300,114 $3,336,964 
Charges and taxes... 38,278,865 2,964,688 2,819,537 
{ere rr $1,541,071 $1,335,476 $517,427 
Sinking fund......... 366,371 383! ree 
INO rw etc anaes $1,174,700 $951,¢ 9 151 $517,427 
PISGMORMI sie enw enwes 984,735 Cy): Serr 
WURRO toe nad aaees $2 39,9 5 $577,216 $517,427 


Earnings and expenses of the two operating companies : 
Railroad company 





1901. 1900. 1899. 
Operating receipts. ...$27,617,422 7: $22,456,193 
Other income......... 726,748 546.395 
Total receipts... .... $28, 344, 170 $26,902,987 23,002, SS 


Operating expenses... “15, 742,920 14,554,065 1 2,281,898 


Net earnings........$12.601,250 


$12,268,922 
Insurance fund....... { 


$10,720,690 
¢ 26 





Equipment renewals. . 0,508, 
Improvements ....... 1,938,989 
Net income.......... $9,777,818 $9 649,558 $9,122,424 
Charges and taxes.... 9,211,197 8,904,249 8,897,679 
SUCIIGE. oa ciiccscccc $566,621 $745,309 $224,745 
yo ee nr 224,745 


Coal & Iron eee 


Receipts $28,917.8: $27,884,644 $23.643, 838 





Expenses . 25,887 25,182,078 22,364,177 
Net earnings. $3.080,5 02,566 $1,279,061 
New wk. at ‘collieries S S806.- 750,490 ST7,926 


884.850 
*750,104 


Int. to Reading Co... 
Land depletion fund.. 





$924,709 $901,735 





Net income......... $317,113 
Charges and taxes.... 369,315 459,848 478,697 
BUI co es cndnawes 295 *$142.735 $423,028 


Surplus 3 comp’s.. $1, 261. 981 $1,179,791 $40,405 


*Deficit. 

Statistics of the traffic movement for 1901 are not at 
hand, but from such facts as are contained in the Presi- 
dent’s summary, it would appear that higher rates account 
for a good deal of the increase in the revenues of the 
railroad company, and that higher. prices likewise explain 
largely the gains in the coal company’s revenue. With 
2.8 per cent. in tons of coal moved, revenue 
from coal freights increased by $1,020,105, or 8.97 per 
cent.; merchandise tonnage increased by 2.42 per ont. 
and revenues by 3.27 per cent., while the increase of 3.59 
in passengers moved brought about a gain of 

$123,543, or 2.79 per cent., in passenger revenues. 

In each of these several classes of business the railroad 
company’s revenues ran considerably beyond those re- 
ported in any previous year. The following figures will 
show the development since 1898, when the present com- 
pany took over the Reading property : 


an increase of 


pare cent. 





1901. 1900. 1890. 1808. 
Coal tratlie. ..$12,891,8307 $11,371,208 $10,085, TOL = $9.8 1.806 
Merchandise . 10,079,427 9,750,602 7,824,888 7,163,170 





3,877. 5AT 


4,561,293 4,437,850 


Dassenger 





Total 
at’g rev. 
Other reec’pts 


oper- 
. $27,617,422 
726,748 

Total earn.$28,.344, 170 $26,902,987 $23,002,588 

Other receipts in this table are the net returns from the 
operation of the company’s ocean tugs, ete. 

Besides what may be regarded as the ordinary expenses 
of working, the figures of the income account, as given 
above, show that a very large proportion of the Reading’s 
revenues are absorbed in special charges. The items of 
insurance fund and equipment renewal expenses, $884,000 
together, may be regarded as perhaps properly to be in- 
cluded in operating expenses. Outside of these charges, 
however, it will be seen that the railroad’s income was 
charged with $1,939,000 last year for improvements, and 
the details given of these show that the cost of the 
work might legitimately have been charged to construc- 
tion or capital account, as they form no part of proper 
maintenance or renewal work. ‘The main items of these 
expenditures were as follows: 


WORD CROs odd cccsicccccectedansaxssccescesecceseses $126, 105 
Extension of main, second and third tracks. wat .254 


$22,456,193 $21,475,242 
546,395 511.592 


$26,109,734 
793,254 





$21,986,834 


So pr and lay-off sidings; cross-over tracks...... 167, 419 
Yard tracks; depot tracks; coal yard tracks; manu- 
factory (EAE Oe mit eae OTS CONSE AEE A ES 248,790 
Steel and iron bridges, stone bridges and culverts.. 85,638 


Interlocking PA GRO MINA. cocci ct scawanancen 257,558 
*assenger stations and shelters; freight stations; 


WAGE GU BOO) MERGES Sods cceniacevivenducecces 348,900 
Shop and engine houses; turn-tables.............-. 78,956 
DE EE PS coe ccc ccdéccgsceskaeuancaneaces 376, 61% 
GIN 9 sawed didawasdcetencsnadaccacpeseudsaceus 22,752 

$1,938,989 


Additional trackage built was 53 miles, of which 39 
miles was sidings. 

The above expenditures include nothing for new equip- 
ment, but large additions have been made on this account. 
and valuation of equipment is now placed as $8,297,300. 
Of this sum $5,431,300 has been provided by creation of 
car trusts, $2,359,860 by sale of Reading Company securi- 
ties and the remaining sums on various accounts. 

The report adds that “arrangements for necessary ad- 
ditional equipment have already been made. All of these 








expenditures for additional equipment, by the issue of car 
trusts, will ultimately be provided for by the issue of gen- 
eral mortgage bonds reserved for that purpose.” 

The year was made notable by the purchase, at $160 
per share, of a majority of the capital stock of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. which on several pre- 
vious occasions has been under lease by the Reading. Of 
the value of this the President says: “The acquisition of 
the control of the Jersey Central is not only of enormous 
advantage, because of the additional facilities given to 
the system, but through this acquisition the Reading sys- 


tem now owns and controls about 65° per cent, of | 


all the unmined anthracite coal in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

‘Phe Reading now owns 145,000 shares out of a total of 
272,138 shares of Jersey Central stock, costing $23,- 
290,000, This sum was paid by the sale of 60,353. first 
preferred shares and 34,275 second preferred shares, and 
the issue of $28,000,000 four per cent. collateral trust 
bonds due in 1951, which were secured by the deposit of 
the 145.000 shares of the capital stock of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, 29,000 shares of the capital 
stock of the Perkiomen Railroad, and 4,400 shares of the 
capital stock of the Port Reading Railroad Company. 


August Accidents. e 





The principal railroad accidents which occurred in the 
United States in the month of August are recorded in 
another column of this issue. The list contains 34 colli- 
sions, 44 derailments and 3 locomotive boiler explosions. 
Picking out those accidents in the list which may be 
called most prominent we find 13, as follows: 

4th——Gasport, N. Y. 17th—Glendale, Ore. 
{th—Stony Brook, Minn. 21st—Vrentice, Ill. 
6th——Bernice, Mont. 24th Janesville, Wis. 
Sth-—Sabine, Tex 25th—Valley City, N. Dak. 
Sth —Confluence, La. 2th —Fairville, N. x. 
“th-—Leroy, N. Y 30th—Nyack, Mont. 

1ith— Carmen, Da. 

The accidents fatal to passengers were those at Nyack 
and Fairville. These two, with the collision at Gasport, 
were the three worst passenger train accidents. The very 
serious disaster at Nyack is of the same kind as a num- 
ber of disastrous wrecks which have occurred in the 
Northwest within a few years, but which have heretofore 
received but little notice because no passenger train has 
been wrecked and the number of fatalities in each case 
large. A second accident of this kind 
record, that at Bernice, 
Bernice will appear 


Was hot 
in this same 
Mont., and two worse than 
in the September — record. It would seem = as 
though the cost of a few such wrecks must be 
than the cost of maintaining block signal sta- 
tions and “catch sidings” at intervals along these very 
steep grades. It may be that in order to save the runaway 
freight trains it would be necessary to have the safety 
for sometimes such trains 


appears 


greater 


switches very near together, 
jump the track before they have traveled far; and the up- 
grade track for slackening the speed of runaways might 
have to be of considerable length ; but it would be possible 
to at least protect the passenger trains with a very few 
safety-point stations connected to one another by tele- 
phone or telegraph. If the newspapers of the Northwest 
exploit these disasters as thoroughly as those in Eastern 
cities do such work, the maintenance of safety switches 
would be a profitable advertisement for a line carrying 
many passengers, howsoever good the discipline of its 
trainmen or the maintenance of its cars and engines. 

An ofticer of the road informs us that the investigation 
which was made after this collision to discover how the 
freight cars came to get away, produced no satisfactory 
result: so that the best account we have of the cause is 
that given before the Coroner by Conductor Matthews of 
the freight; his testimony was to the effect that he had 
charge of No. 10 when it pulled into Essex station and that 
he threw the switch while the rear brakeman, Gates, 
cut off the helper engine, which went on up the main 
track, [after] the freight train |had] pulled in on the 
side track. He said he saw the rear brakeman, after he 
uncoupled the helper engine, climb to the top of the rear 
freight car and set the brake, and that he also saw him 
on the sixth car from the rear setting the hand brakes. 
Ile says that every precaution was taken to make the 
train secure and that it was not possible for the freight 
as it was left standing to run away unless the brakes had 
been tampered with. Rear Brakeman Gates testified as 
to setting the brakes and that the train was standing still 
when he set the last three or four brakes. 

The remedy for cases like that at Gasport is, of course, 
the block system. The Fairville derailment must be 
classed as unexplained, though the coroner reported that 
“a possible cause for the wreck may be found in a flat- 
tened track bolt, found Sept. 12, near the first mark of 
derailment, and also in marks of this bolt, found in the 
top surface of west rail of track 7 ft. 5 in. north of the 
first mark of derailment, on west side of west rail. That 
any person placed this bolt, or saw this bolt upon the 
track prior to the wreck, or how this bolt came upon the 
track, was not shown by the testimony of any witnesses.” 

The wreck of the passenger train at Sabine; Texas, 
has already been mentioned in the Railroad Gazette. 
The derailment at Leroy is notable for the smal] number 
of personal injuries resulting from the derailment of 


very fast train. 

The damage resulting from the other accidents listed 
above was mostly connected with freight trains. The acci- 
dent at Glendale, Or., calls attention to the desirability of 
carrying explosives in trains which not only have the 
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air-brakes connected throughout their whole length, but 
which also are short enough so that the slack cannot 
cause violent shocks when the brakes are automatically 
applied. The reader will notice that there was another 
costly wreck due to the automatic application of air- 
brakes, on the same day that the Glendale wreck oc- 
curred. The Prentice accident does not appear to be 
very clearly explained; but the case will at least serve 
as a reminder that protection from the unruly action of 
-olitary cars, left unattended on windy nights, is not 
the only useful function of derailers at the ends of side 
tracks. Moreover, the importance of always having such 
derailers worked by the same lever that works the 
inain switch is here forcibly shown. The collision at 
Valley City, N. Dak., will be of interest to Superin- 
tcndents who are thinking of adopting green as the night 
all-clear color for signals, 
Street Car Accidents. 

Our record of accidents to electric cars in August in- 
cludes 25 cases, mostly collisions and derailments, in 
which 14 persons were killed and 166 were injured. This 
is one of the most fatal monthly records of this kind 
that we have had occasion to publish; at all events, we 
recall none in which the casualties were so numerous, 
except in the few months in which there was a catas- 
trophe, such as a loaded car falling off a bridge. Six 
ditferent accidents appear to have been attended with 
fatal results in August. In at least four of the accidents 
in the present record there was a freight or work train 
involved, or some car other than a passenger car. The 
increasing frequency in the accident record of cases in- 
volving this class of cars is a reminder of the gradual 
extension of the functions of the electric railroad; when 
a passenger car on an electric road is smashed by a 
freight car full of wheat, which has escaped control on 
a steep grade, as was the case in one of the August colli- 
sions, it must be admitted that something besides old- 
fashioned “street railroad conditions” must now be dealt 
with. 

One of the collisions, that at Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
17th, appears in our regular train accident record, the 
collision having occurred on a railroad where both steam 
and electric motors are used. 

The most fatal accident in the present street car record 
was one at Chicago on the 17th, in which six passengers 
were killed and 10 were injured. This accident is de- 
scribed in a Chicago paper as follows: 

“The accident occurred at Forty-seventh street and 
Stewart avenue, where a large number of railroad tracks 
run north and south at the street level. Across these the 
street car line runs at_right angles. It is the custom of 
the conductors to run ahead of their cars and, standing 
upon the tracks, to signal the motorman to advance or 
remain stationary, according to the absence or presence 
of approaching trains. The street car, which was filled 
with passengers, came up to the tracks to-night from 
the west. The gates across the street car line were down, 
as a passenger train was moving rapidly south. Whether 
the motorman, Willis Bowman, was unable to control his 
car or whether he became confused and turned on the 
current is a matter of doubt. The car paused a moment 
as it approached the tracks, but before Conductor Fulton 
could alight to run ahead of the car there came a violent 
lurch, the car shot forward, passed rapidly across two 
intervening tracks and crashed into the passenger train. 
IIad the car struck a passenger coach in the side the loss 
of life would not have been so great, but it struck be- 
tween the rear end of the second coach and the front 
end of the third. It was caught up, whirled around, 
turned bottomside up and carried 50 ft. south of the 
crossing in a few seconds. At the time of the collision 
nearly all the passengers were inside the car, not more 
than two or three being on the platforms. Not one of 
them had the slightest warning of the accident or any 
chance to make an escape.” 


.The annual report of the British Board of Yrade on 
train accidents for the year 1900 was noticed in the 
Railroad Gazette of Aug. 16, page 574. The Board has 
now issued its supplementary “general report” in which 
the principal features of the returns are emphasized and 
commented upon. The proportion of passengers killed 
was one to 8,461,309. This computation, it will be re- 
membered, takes no account of passenger mileage and 
does not include season ticket holders. The number of 
accidents investigated by the officers of the Board was 
64. There are now two assistant inspecting officers who, 
besides performing the usual functions of their offices, 
will hold inquiries into the more important cases of ac- 
cidents to employees. ‘The two worst accidents in the 
year, which, together, caused the death of 12 passengers, 
have been already reported in the Lailroad Gazette 
(Glasgow, March 28, reported Oct. 26, p. 706, and 
Slough, June 16, reported Dec. 7, p. 810). One of the 
inspecting officers calls attention to the fact that the 
warnings conveyed by accidents are soon forgotten by 
employees not concerned in the actual occurrences, and 
he recommends that accidents which have a lesson for 
railroad employees generally should be made known to 
such employees. Whether this suggestion has ever before 
been officially made in England we do not know; but if 
the inspectors read the Railroad Gazette they may have 
observed that the very commendable practice here pro- 
posed was in force on the Fall Brook Railway 
15 years ago, and that it has since been adopted 
by many other American _ railroads. The same 
inspector further makes the recommendation, ob- 
viously a wise one, that offenses against’ the rules 
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working, whereby the lives of pas- 
sengers are imperilled, should be severely dealt with, 
whether attended by an accident or not. The report 
says that the rules, drafted by the Board of Trade under 
the law of 1900 for the prevention of accidents to em- 
ployees, are now under consideration, in connection with 
the objections which have been presented by the rail- 
roads; and it is hoped that the rules may be brought into 
operation soon. Since the death of Sir Francis Marin- 
din, the chief inspecting officer of the board is Lieut. 
Col. H. A. Yorke. 
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The August Summary of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that during the eight months ending with August, 
1899, the value of passenger and freight cars exported 
from the United States for steam railroads was $1,459,- 
728. For the same period in 1900 it was $2,116,369, 
and in 1901, $2,654,985, an increase of $1,195,257 in two 
years. The total amount of steel rails exported for this 
period in 1899 was 158,937 tons, valued at $3,440,535, or 
$21.65, approximately, per ton. During the same eight 
months in 1800, 256,276 tons of rails were exported, with 


_ a value of $7,761,711, or in round numbers $30.21 per 


ton, and this year up to Sept. 1, the exports amounted 
to 249,281 tons, with a value of $6,715,113, or $27 per ton. 
During the first eight months of 1899, 363 locomotives 
were exported, with a total value of $3,636,792, or an 
average of $10,018 each. The figure in 1900 was 329 
iocomotives worth $3,481,407, an average of $10,551, and 
until September, this year, 833 have been exported, with 
a value of $3,050,246, an average price of $9,159. The 
total export of iron and steel, not including ore, for the 
first eight months of 1899 amounted to $68,008,070; in 
1900, to $87,174,209, and this year to $69,346,379. 


We have recently noted the important action of the 
British House of Lords in deciding that a trade union is 
liable to a civil action at law for damages if, as in the 
case of a strike, it-injures the business of an employer—or 
of anyone else, for that matter. Recent London papers 
say that the Taff Vale railroad is not going to be content 
with a merely theoretical victory, but has brought action 
against the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants for 
about $100,000 for losses sustained by the company dur- 
ing the strike of last year. The members of the Society, 
aut its annual meeting, recently held, appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a new constitution, with the purpose, no 
doubt, of protecting the funds of the Society so that they 
cannot be impaired in actions such as that ef the Taff 
Vale Company. 


The Convention of the Street Railway Association. 


This year’s convention of the American Street Railwa 
Association at Madison Square Garden, New York, Oct. 
9 to 11, is generally considered the best in attendance 
and exhibits that the Association has held. Wednesday 
and Friday were taken up with regular routine and read- 
ing and discussion of papers. Thursday was set apart 
for inspection of exhibits. The annual dinner was held 
at Sherry’s Friday evening, when the newly-elected 
officers were installed. Various excursions from and 
within ‘the city were made at other times during the 
convention. Among these trips were an automobile run 
to Claremont and a trip of inspection to the Bethlehem 
Steel Works at South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Following is a list of titles of papers prepared, to some 
of which, with the discussion, we shall later refer more 
fully : 

“Street Railways: A Review of the Past and a Forecast 
of the Future.’’ By Robert McCulloch, General Manager, 
Chicago City Railway Co., Chicago, Ill 

‘The Adoption of Electric Signals on Suburban and Inter- 
urban Railw ays, Single or Double Track, and Their Economy 
of Operation.”” By William VPestell, Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power, Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Co.., 
Worcester, Mass. 

“The Value of Storage Batteries as Auxiliaries to Power 
Plants.’”” By W. E. Harrington, Vice-President and Ge 6) 
Manager, Camden & Suburban Railway Co., Camden, N. 

as he Public. the Operator and the Company.” By C. 3° 
Sergeant, Vic e-President, Boston Elevated Railway Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

“The Best Method of Conducting the Return Circuit to 
tke Power House,” By E. G. Connette, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Syracuse Rapid Transit Railway Co., 
Syracuse, N, Y. 

“The American Street Railway Association: The Purpose 
of its Organization and the Benefits Accruing to Investor's 
in, and Operators of Street Railway Vroperties by Member- 
ship Therein.” By G. W. Baumhoff, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘The Economies Resulting from the Use of Four Motors 
Instead of Two on Double Motor Equipments.” 

“The Best Form of Car for City Service: A Consideration 
of the Various Types of Car as to Size of Car and Arrang: 
ment of Seats, Including Best Types of Brakes and Wheels.” 

sy Eugene Chamberlain, pet stg age of Equipmeni 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Practical Results Obtained from Three-Phase Transmis 
sion and Rotary Transformers or Motor Generators in Trans- 
initting Power on Railway Lines.’’ 

“Kelations of Interurban and City Railways.’’ By Ira A 
McCormack, General Manager, Cleveland Electric Railwa) 
Co,., Cleveland. Ohio. : 

“The Modern Power House, Including the Use of Coolin: 
Towers for Condensing Purposes.’”” By J. H. Vail, Phil: 
delphia. 

“Alternating and Direct Current Distribution.’” By M.s 
Hopkins, General Manager, Columbus Railway Co., Ce 
lumbus, Ohio, 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, H. I]. Vreeland, of New York: First Vice- 
President, C. W. Wason, of Cleveland, Ohio; Second 
Vice-President, E. C. Foster, of Boston; Third Vice- 
President, H. M. Sloan, of Chicago; Secretary and 
Treasurer, T. C. Penington, of Chicago. 

Members of the Executive ‘ Committee: Walton !1. 
Ilolmes, of Kansas City ; John A. Rigg, of Reading; D. 3. 
Dyer, of Augusta; T, J. Nicholl, of Rochester; G. W. 
Dickinson, of Seattle. 
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OcToBER 18; 1901. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 








From among the many attractive exhibits we here note 
a few of the most prominent: 


Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago.—Car trimmings. 

American Brake Shoe Co.; Chicago—Brake shoe for steam 
and electric roads. 

Arnispear Mfg. Co.; New York.—Lamps and lanterns: 

Atlas Railway Supply Co.; Chicago:—Rail joints: 

Rt. Bliss Mfg. Co., Pawtucket; R: I.—Full size models of 
the Wood safety car gate. 

J. G. Brill Co.—The Brill convertible car, the new oper 
car, and the semi-convertible car were shown in full size 
sections of car bodies. Various kinds of solid-forged side- 
bars and the No. 27, No. 27-G, No, 21-E and No. 22 trucks 
were exhibited. The collection of trucks, cars and com- 
ponent purts occupied a large part of the east end of the 
floor space, and was a much-visited part of the display. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—One of the new semi-con- 
vertible cars, designed-by Mr, Eugene Chamberlain and built 
ut the company’s Fitty-second street shops, was exhibited. 
rill Kureka Maximum Traction trucks, Consolidated Car 
Ileating Co.’s electric heaters and Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.’s power equipment are used. The car complete at- 
tracted much favorable comment, and the seating arrange- 
ment was the novel and most conspicuous feature. Chairs, 
made by the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., Waketield, 
Mass., are set in pairs, normally at slightly less than a 
right angle to the length of the car. The chair next to the 
window is thus somewhat ahead of the aisle chair. The 
chairs can be rotated completely in pairs, and in rush hours 
are swung to positions making a continuous line of side 
seats, each pair of chairs being then at a slight angle to the 
side of the car. 

Christensen Engineering Co.—A large exhibit, including 
motor compressors Nos. 1 to 4, ranging from 2 to 10 h.p.; 
also their axle-driven compressors. Two complete systems 
of air-braking apparatus were operated; one system for 
single cars, the other for cars in train, the former being di- 
rect air and the latter automatic. Engineers’ valves, triple 
valves and other parts were shown. 

Consolidated Car Heating Co.—Standard types of electric 
heaters in operation and samples of the order for 21,000 
heaters, to be furnished the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Co. Also one heater from an order of 50 cars of the Boston 
Elevated Railway. An exhibition test of a heater that was 
in service eight years, to show that the resistance remains 
unchanged. Fittings and hangers used under different kinds 
of car seats. 

Continuous Rail Joint Co, of America, Newark, N. J.— 
Rail joints. 

Corning Brake Shoe Co., Corning, N. Y.—Samples of brake 
shoes for steam and electric service. 

Curtain Supply Co., Chicago.—Car curtains and fixtures. 

Duff Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa.—Samples of Barrett jacks. 

General Electric Co.—Covering about 250 sq. ft. near the 
main entrance of the Garden, and inviting with palms and 
upt arrangement it was a favorite rallying place. The pr.n- 
cipal feature was the type M Control for electric railway 
motors, of which 900 equipments have been sold to the Man- 
hattan Company. ‘This was shown in actual operation, a 
sign with incandescent lamps being substituted for the 
motors by means of which the rise in voltage, which is 
comparable with the rise of speed in electric motors, is 
shown by the varying brilliancy of the filaments of the lamps. 
The electrically operated oil circuit breaker for 11,000 volts 
was also shown in practical operation. This is the type of 
switch to be used extensively by the Manhattan Company. 
There were also direct and alternating current switchboard 
panels similar to those furnished the Manhattan Company 
tor use in New York City. A unique feature was the sec- 
tion of underground conduit showing the construction fol- 
lowed by the Metropolitan Company in this work, the elec 
trical equipment for which is furnished by the General Elec- 
tric Gompany. Two of the big G.E.-66, 125 h.p. motors 
which will be used by the Manhattan Company were shown, 
and also other railway motors of the various types used 
in modern railway apparatus. Electric brakes were 
also shown. Grooved trolley wire and line material required 
in its installation formed an interesting part of the exhibit. 
There were also collections of repair parts and supplies made 
by the company. At the middle of the company’s space 
there was a comfortable reception space. 

Gold Street Car Heating Co., New York.—A full line of 
electric car heaters, and one complete equipment for a car as 
used on the Boston Elevated Railway, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, the Chicago City Railway and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

Gould Storage Battery Co.—Samples of spinning plates 
to inerease active surface contact; samples of all-metal 
tanks; sample of battery installed for the New York, Com- 
mercial Building, and types of plates for railway and 
central station work. 

Haywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., Wakefield, Mass.—Car 
seats. The company called attention especially to new 
type of revolving chairs for street cars, the invention of 
Mr. Eugene Chamberlain, of the Brooklyn Heights R. R. 

il. W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.—Overhead line ‘ma- 
terials; molded mica and yuleabeston insulation and the 
Johns’ electric car heater, 

McGuire Mfg. Co., Chicago.—Royal flush fenders; Co- 
iumbia car heaters; trucks; brake handles, and other street 
railroad supplies. 

National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J.—Car window 
fastening and a new style of curtain fixture recently put on 
the market. 

Pantasote Co., New York.—Full line of samples of Panta- 
sote for car curtains and seats. 

Pearson Jack Co., Boston, Mass.—DPearson car replacing 
jacks and the Mogul spike and bolt puller. 

Peckham Mfg. Co.—Price Hydraulic Friction Brake in 
operation, mounted on Peckham 14 B38 center bearing swing 
bolster truck. ’air of improved center bearing swing bol- 
ster maximum traction trucks, with inside brakes. Part of 
order for 30 pairs for Metropolitan R. R. Co., Washington; 
one No. 14 A XX truck, one No. 26 high-speed truck, 
one M. C. B. No. 30 heavy high-speed truck, from order of 
sixty, for Chicago, Aurora & Elgin R. R. Co.; one No, 15 
heavy high-speed double truck, from order for 30 for Cleve- 
land, Elyria & Western R. R. Co.; one ‘‘Metropolitan Spe- 
cial’ No. 11, single truck, from order for 48 for Rochester 
Ry. Co.; one Excelsior 7D “Cincinnati Special’ truck, for 
Chicago & Joliet R. R. Co. 

Pennsylvania Steel Co.—This exhibit was chiefly of track 
material, including anvil-faced frogs, of which the bearing 
points are of special steel,~and adamantine construction 
street railway work showing hardened cross-over and switch 
points. The exhibit space was enclosed with a_ railing 
made of rails, 60-lb. section, and having illuminated switch 
stands for posts. An attractive collection of photographs of 
bridge work was there, most interesting of which were 
views of the Gotkeik viaduct, recently built in British Bur- 
mah in the face of sharp British competition. Mr. Charles 
S. Clark, Boston agent of the company and prominent in 
street railway matters, was in charge of the exhibit. 

Standard Paint Co., New York.—Samples of ‘“‘P and B” 
products, including eléctro compounds, armature and field 
coil varnish, insulating tape and preservative paints. 

_ Standard Traction Brake Co. (Westinghouse).—The star 
feature of the exhibits was that of this company. A Brili 
closed car equipped with the Westinghouse magnetic brak : 
and car heater (described in the Railroad Gazette, June 28 
and July 26, 1901), and working on 121 ft. 6 in. of track in 
the center of the Garden. There was 39 ft. 6 in. of level 
track and the remaining 82 ft. had 4 per cent. grade. Exhi- 
bition runs were made every five minutes, showing service 
und emergency stops and also the perfect control in drifting. 
It was a most impressive demonstration throughout. This 
department also exhibited a D-1 Westinghouse motor-driven 
compressor, A C N, A C B and A C D duplex-geared, axle- 
driven compressors, engineers’ valyes, an automatie regu 
lator for compressors, an automatic current controller and a 
10-in. diam. brake cylinder with automatic slack adjuster. 

a ene Sprague Electrio Co.—Multiple unit system of control. 
Che exhibit was near the central portion of the hall and 
showed a complete train equipment of two motor cars and 
intermediate train line cars, with means for connecting up in 
various sequential and end to end relations. The control- 
lers were of the type recently introduced on the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway and of 300 h.p. each. One was connected 
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fo four Lorain steel motors mounted on the floor and the 


other to four motors loaned by the Brooklyn Heights Rail- 
way Company, mounted on two of the latest Peckham 
trucks. The Sprague Electric Company was represented al 
the convention by Frank J. Sprague, Francis H. Shepard, 
George H. Hill, Henry G. Issertel, Alexander Henderson, 8. 
H. Libby and H. M. Davis. 

Weber Railway Joint Mfg. Co.—Samples of juints for rails 
from 70 to Ibs. section, and joints for 6-in. and 9-in. 
girders. An enlarged photograph of the first prize medal 
obtained at the Paris Exposition of 1900 was among the in- 
teresting decorations, The railing about this enclosure was 
like that of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.—Westinghouse six types 
of railway motors; a Peckham truck equipped with two No. 
49 motors; a Brill Maximum Traction truck with No. S1 
motor; Baldwin-Westinghouse mine locomotive; railway pow- 
er station switchboard; illuminated dial ammeter; illunii- 
nated dial voltmeter; round-type ammeter; round-type volt- 
meter; D. C; station lightning arrester; street car lightnins 
arrester with choke coil; canopy switch; canopy circuit 
breaker; car fuse boxes; car diverter; car diverter column, 
partly assembled to show coustruction, and gears, gear Cases, 
pinions and axle bearings. 

William Wharton, Jr., & Co.—This exhibit was near tlic 
main entrance, and showed samples of special track work 
constructions, particularly their Manganese Steel Hard Cen- 
ter Work. The notable features of the exhibit were an ar- 
tistically arranged center group, consisting of a crossing, 
switches, frogs, Cast welded compromise joints and some 
pieces showing the ductility of manganese steel; also a por- 
tion of a curved crossing for electric underground conduit 
construction, such as this firm has been furnishing to the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, of New York, in a 
large number of layouts; also crossing and frogs of their 
solid manganese steel T-rail construction, Among the single 
pieces exhibited were the Nichols Protected Heel Tongue 
Switch, the Wharton Unbroken Main Line Switch and the 
Nichols Manganese Steel Steam Railroad Crossing, which 
attracted attention at former conventions, A number of fine 
photographs illustrating special work, layouts furnished to 
yuarious cities in the Union and to foreign countries, adorned 
the exhibit. The firm was represented by_ Mr. William 
Wharton, Jr., President; Mr. Victor Angerer, Vice-President 
and General Manager; Mr. W. Rodman Wharton, Engineer; 
Mr.-J, C. Robinson, Boston representative, and several others. 

, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mocdy’s Manual of Corporation Securities. Second an- 
nual number. Large octavo, 1,512 pages. New York: 
John Moody & Co., 35 Nassau street. 1901. $7.50. 

In noticing the first issue of this manual we described it 

at considerable length. This second issue is said to 

contain information on more than 8,000 industrial secur- 
ities, 3,000 gas, electric light and street railway secur- 
ities and 3,000 steam railroad securities. The scheme is 
to give a brief under the name of each of the corpor- 
ations, showing something of the property, the nature of 
its securities, its financial situation, results of working, 
directors and officers. Besides this kind of information 
the volume contains lists of members of stock exchanges 


in various principal cities. 
N 





The Engineering and Mining Journal has now passed 
under the control of the gentlemen publishing the Street 
Railway Journal, the Electrical World and Engineer, ete., 
and is published by a company known as the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, Incorporated. Of this Mr. James H. 
McGraw is President, and Mr. Lucius 8. Bigelow Vice- 
President and General Manager. The Editor-in-Chief is 
Mr. David T. Day, Ph.D.. the Managing Editor, Mr. 
Edward W. Parker, and Mr. Frederick Hobart remains 
as Associate Editor. Mr. Hobart was for many years 
news editor on the Railroad Gazette and about 14 years 
ago went to the Engineering and Mining Journal. Dr. 
Raymond remains as special contributor. 


Practical Hlectrie Railway Handbook. By Albert B. 
Herrick. Pocketbook: flexible morocco, 407 pages. 
New York: Street Railway Publishing Company. 
1901. $3. 

A new art must deveiop a new literature, and the art of 
railroading by electricity has already developed a few 
admirable periodicals, and now the handbooks are _ be- 
ginning to appear. The preface to Mr. Herrick’s book 
is dated Aug. 1, 1901, so that it must be up to date. He 
tells us that his “attempt is to collect under one cover 
all such data as is directly applicable to construction, 
testing or operation of electric railway systems, showing 
such appliances, structures and methods as have been 
adopted in practice by street railways in the United 
States.” His first chapter is devoted to general tables, 
these being tables of weights and measures and of the 
properties of materials which may be found in many 
other books, and which perhaps might as well have 
been left out of this one; still this chapter only takes 
29 pages. Another chapter is on testing, another one on 
track and a long one of 120 pages is devoted to the 
power station. Then we have the line, the car house, 
the repair shop, equipment and operation, with ap- 
pendices on storage batteries and boosters, and on: un- 
derground conduits. Under the chapter on track we find 
material which is often inquired for by our correspond- 
ents, namely, specifications for track in cities and in 
the country and examples of track construction. There 
are also specifications for equipment, and the various 
chapters are plentifully illustrated by examples from 
practice. The chapter on operation, which is very short, 
does not strike us as having much value. Indeed. we 
should say that the greatest value of the book is in its 
specifications and its selected examples of practice. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Mr, MeWinley’s Buffalo Address is reprinted in pam- 
phlet form, and given to those who ask for it, by Mr. M. 
H. Tarbox, Treasurer of the Boston & Lockport Block 
Co., Boston, Mass. The republication is well chosen for 
all manufacturers. “We must not repose in fancied 
security that we can forever sell everything and buy 
little or nothing. The period of exelusiveness is 
past.” 
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TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. has been awarded the 
gold medal at the Pan-American Exposition, the highest 
award. 

The Hazelton Boiler Co., formerly of 122 Liberty 
street, New York city, has moved its main office to the 
works at Rutherford, N. J. 

The Lunkenheimer Company has again carried off the 
highest honors and this time at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition by being awarded the gold medal on valves, lubri 
cators and engine fittings. 

John H. Finney, formerly at Washington, D. C., has 
been made Western Sales Manager of the Stanley Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., with office in the Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. V. W. Bergenthal, formerly at Pittsfield, will be 
engineer of the Western sales office. 

Merrill-Stevens Mfg. Co., makers of railroad steel 
stock guards, have recently removed from Niles, Mich., 
to their new brick factory at Kalamazoo. Many ma- 
chines in the shop are new and the company generates 
its own electricity, which is used for power and lighting. 

The John N. Poage Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
appointed E. I’. Luce General Sales Agent for the Poage 
water column and other specialties made by the com- 
pany, with office at 218 LaSalle street, Chicago. The 
company is building an addition to its plant in order to 
better handle an increased business and to turn out 
some new specialties for track use. 

The Ajax Metal Co. authorizes us to say that it has 
permission to give, and is prepared to give, to any motive 
power officer, reference to the oflicers of a railroad com- 
pany which has 13,400 “Plastic Bronze” bearings under 
100,000-Ibs. capacity cars. This company reports to the 
Ajax Metal Co.: “There has never been a train delayed 
on account of hot brasses since adopting Ajax Plastic 
Bronze.” 

Prof. IR. A. Smart has resigned his position in the 
Department of Experimental Engineering of Purdue 
University at LaFayette, Ind., and connected himself 
with B. EF. Sturtevant Co., of Boston, Mass., with 
whom he will become the head of a department of ex- 
perimental engineering which is being established for 
the purpose of investigating all problems relating to 
blower practice and of developing new and more effi- 
cient applications of the fan blower in all lines of in- 
dustry. 

The history of the S. A. Woods Machine Co. during 
the past 50 years is an interesting record of the uses 
of wood-working tools and the development of their 
automatic action in connection with different industries. 
The designing of new tools and the discarding of old 
patterns has been continuous, and is best shown by. the 
fact that all of its wood-working tools for railroad use 
are now either absolutely new, or have been redesigned 
within a very few years. Railroad machinery is now one 
of the most important departments of the company’s 
works at South Boston. 

In another column we note the election of A. ©. Me- 
Cord as Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Illinois Car & Equipment Co. The progress of this com- 
pany during the past 18 months has been most satisfac- 
tory. ‘The Chicago works have been largely improved 
and their capacity increased. All the various depart- 
ments have been enlarged and a saw mill has been added, 
enabling the company to produce, upon short notice, any 
dimension of lumber required for contracts. The actual 
output of cars has been increased to 33 a day, and plans 
are now under way to still further increase this output. 
In addition to the general enlargement, a steel shop has 
been added to turn out structural steel underframes and 
any structural iron parts for cars. In addition to the 
ordinary output of wooden cars, this shop has turned out 
during the past year 700 Pennsylvania box cars and 1,600 
Santa Fe coal and box cars having structural steel cen- 
ter sills. A repair department also has been added 
where a large amount of repair work has been done for 
the various roads in the Chicago district. The Urbana 
works of the company, which have always been devoted 
exclusively to repair work, have been running full time 
on repair work for roads in the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
districts. 

The Russell Snow Plow Co., 425 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass., has received orders for the following 
styles of Russell plows to be delivered this fall: New 
York Central & Hudson River, two double-track, wing 
elevator, size No. 2, two standard double-track, size No. 
2 and three single-track wing elevators, size No. 2, all io 
be equipped with the Russell air flanger, Westinghouse air 
brake and train signal and Gould automatic couplers: 
Central R. Rt. of New Jersey, one standard double-track. 
size No. 2, equipped with Westinghouse air brake and 
air signal; New York, Chicago & St. Louis, one standard 
single-track, size No. 2, equipped with Russell air flanger 
and Westinghouse air brake and air signal; Somerset 
R. R., one standard single-track, size No. 3; Delaware 
& Hudson, one standard single-track, size No. 2; Bangor 
& Aroostook, five single-track, size No. 2, equipped with 
Westinghouse air signal; Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, two standard double-track, size No. 4, equipped with 
Russell air flangers, Westinghouse air brakes and train 
signals and Gould automatic couplers; Grand Rapids & 
Indiana, one single-track wing elevator, size No. 2, and 
Buffalo, Attica & Arcade, one single-track, type “Flyer 
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A.” All of these will be built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co., and many are well under way. 
Iron and Steel. 
Charles T. Schoen, Chairman of the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., has become a Director in the Tidewater Steel 


Company. 


N. M. Peterson, of Columbus, Ghio, has succeeded A. > 


B. Carter as District Manager of the National Steel Co., 
at Bellaire, Ohio. 

It is said that an agreement has been made by the 
bar iron makers which fixes a minimum price of $31 a 
ton, the new basis at the Pittsburgh mills. 

The Ohio Steel & Iron Specialty Co. has been incor- 
porated in New Jersey, with a capital of $75,000, by 
C. V. Childs, James P. Mapletoft and others. 

Arrangements have been made by the Girard Trust Co. 
to redeem the scrip issued to holders of Bethlehem iron 
stock issued under the terms of the circular dated June 22. 

Fred K. Bennett has resigned as Superintendent of the 
rail mil] at the Ohio Works, Youngstown, to go with 
the Maryland Steel Co. He is succeeded by John 
Gardner. 

The New Castle Forge & Bolt Co. has been organized 
and will build a plant in New Castle, Pa., to make bolts, 
nuts and chains. Thomas IF’, Moorhead, Wm. H. Cox and 
others are interested. 

~Wm. Jessop & Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, Eng., have 
awarded a contract to the American Bridge Co., for the 
buildings, and to the Westinghouse Co. for some machin- 
ery for their American plant in Washington, Pa. 

The Cuba Company has contracted with the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. for 15,000 tons of 60-Ib. rails. The Cuba 
Company, which is buying considerable material in this 
market, is located at SO Broadway, New York. Sir Wil- 
liam Van Horne, late president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, is President. 

Pig iron production on Oct. 1, according to the Iron 
Age, was at the rate of 307,982 tons weekly, an increase 
of 8,121 tons over the output on Sept. 1, and 84,813 
tons more than in October, 1900. Yet furnace stocks 
steadily decrease, amounting to only 361,593 tons, Oct. 1, 
against 670,531 a year ago, and supplies in consumers’ 
hands are believed to be dJight. 

The Pittsburgh Post, in its weekly iron and stee] sum- 
mary, on Oct. 10, says that about 60 per cent. of the 
nominal rail tonnage has been placed for shipment during 
the first months of 1902 at this year’s rates. The con- 
tracts are not rushing as there is no need of extreme 
haste, but the movement of tonnage toward the rail 
mills is steady and it is anticipated that within another 
30 days the buik of the remaining 40 per cent. will be 
in the hands of the rail makers, 


-Compressed Air Motors for Chicago. 
Two of the new compressed air motor cars, which have 
been limbering up on the Rome City Street Railway Co. 
are to be shipped to Chicago to go into service there at 
once on the Union Traction Co.’s lines, which company 
has had three of these motors in operation for the past 
two years. 
The Massena Water Power Plant. 
Last week, page 709, we said that water had been turned 
on the turbines at the Massena plant. This was said on 
the strength of a circumstantial account in the daily 
newspapers which it seemed hardly necessary to verify. 
We learn now that there is no truth in the story. Water 
may be turned on within a few weeks, but that event 
has not yet taken place. 
Interlocking. 
The Taylor Signal Company, of Buffalo, has about com- 
pleted a large electric interlocking plant for the Union 
Pacific at Omaha. The signals of this plant cover the 
main track and the yard, constituting the approaches to 
the Union station, extending to the west end of the yard, 
There are two signal cabins, which contain an aggre- 
gate of 176 electric “levers.” 

The North Eastern Railway of England has ordered 
from McKenzie & Holland an electro-pneumatic interlock- 
ing plant, to be installed at Tyne Dock. There will be two 
cabins, the machine in one having 71 levers and in the 
other 35. The 106 levers will de work which, under 
usual English practice, would require 250 manual levers. 
The Westinghouse electro-pneumatic is thus now in- 
stalled, or soon to be installed, on three important Eng- 
lish roads, the North Eastern, the Lancashire & York- 
shire (71 leyers at Bolton), and the Great Eastern. The 
plant on the latter (at Whitechapel, London) has been 
in use nearly three years. : 

Electric Light Plant for Greece. 
Consul McGinley reports from Athens, Sept. 12, 1901, 
that the Mayor of Karpenesion, a village in the Province 
of Evrytania, wishes to have that place lighted by elec- 
tricity, and has requested the consulate to publish the 
fact in the United States, hoping to induce some Amer- 
ican company to sell him a suitable plant. There is a 
stream near the village that can be utilized to furnish 
the necessary power for the plant. There are 400 houses 
in the village, and the Mayor estimates that about that 
number of incandescent lights will be required. He does 
not mention the number of are lights required. 
Rolling Stock for Belgian State Railroads. 

The annual estimates for new rolling stock for the Bel- 
gian State Railroads has just been approved and bids 
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will soon be wanted. About 15,000,000 francs ($2,895,- 
000) has been appropriated for 100 locomotives, type 
32, for heavy freight traflic in transit; 20 locomotives, 
type 17, the same as those furnished by England, to be 
used for rapid and international trains; 35 locomotives, 
type 51; 180 tenders, of which 20 are to be of 18,000 liters, 
100 of 13,000 liters, and 60 of 9,000 liters capacity. Sets 
of wheels and pairs of wheels for locomotives are in- 
cluded in the specification. Application for specifica- 
tions and plans must be addressed to the Minister of 
Railroads, Post, and Telegraphs No. 11 rue Louvain, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


German Locomotives for Denmark. 

IIenschel & Sohn, Cassel, Germany, have received an 
order from the Danish State Railroads for five mogul 
engines and five side tank switching engines. The ap- 
proximate dimensions of these locomotives are as fol- 
lows: Moguls, cylinders 16 in. x 24 in.; driving wheels. 
4 in. in diam.: heating surface, fire-boxes, 96 sq. ft., 
tubes 1,053 sq. ft.; grate area, 19 sq. ft.; weight in 
working order 45 tons, of which 37 tons will be on the 
driving wheels; the tenders will have six wheels, each 
43 in. in diam., and a tank capacity for 2,800 gals. of 
water. Switching engines, cylinders 12 in. x 20 in.; 
driving wheels, 42 in. in diam.; heating surface, fire- 
boxes, 42 sq. ft., tubes 461 sq. ft.; grate area, 8.5 sq. ft.; 
weight in working order 23.8 tons. The mogul engines 
will have Hardie’s vacuum brake, and the switching 
engines screw and steam brakes. 


Awards to Standard Paint Company. 


In addition to the medal given by the Paris Exposition 
to the Standard Paint Co., New York, the Directors of 
the Exposition have recently awarded a special medal for 


‘the novelty of the company’s exhibit. The Director of 


Architecture has also granted a special certificate cover- 
ing the efficiency and durability of Ruberoid flooring, 
another product of the Standard Paint Co. This last- 
named material has been in use in the main corridors and 
stairways of the Engineering Building for more than 
three years and, although subjected to severe use, shows 
no perceptible wear. Another certificate has just been 
received from the Company of Portable and Transform: 
able Buildings, Paris, testifying to the durability of 
Ruberoid floor cloth. This floor cloth is designed for 
floors of offices, storehouses and factories. It can be 
painted with ordinary oil paints and kept clean’ easily. 


High Speed Trials in Prussia. 

The experiments to test the practicability of extraordi- 
nary speeds on the Prussian Military Railroad began by 
attaching the two electric motor cars, one built by Sie- 
mens & Halske and one by the General Electric Co., 
to the latest type of Prussian express locomotive, and 
hauling them at various speeds up to the highest per- 
mitted on the Prussian State Railroads, namely, 90 k.m. 
(56 miles) per hour; this in order to test the electric 
cars, their brakes, etc. Everything having been found 
satisfactory, it remained to test the installation for 
conducting the electricity over the line (equipped for 
1514 miles). When that had been done the trials of the 
motor cars themselves were to be made, beginning at 
moderate speeds and increasing to the highest attain- 
able. It is not expected to reach a speed of 200 k.m. 
(124 miles) per hour as has been widely announced. 
The improvements of the road and its appliances and the 
whole construction of the cars was designed so that, so 
far as could be foreseen, a movement of 200 k.m. per 
hour would be safe. The whole experiment is to ascer- 
tain the greatest speed safely attainable. What that is, 
can be known only after the trials. 


Pennsylvania and Cambria Steel Companies. 
Direct working control of the Pennsylvania and Cambria 
Steel Companies has been assumed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which holds a majority of stock in both of the 
metal companies. Effingham B. Morris, President of 
the Girard Trust Company, and a Director of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, will succeed J. Lowber Welsh as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Cambria 
Company. Mr. Morris is now at the head of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel’s executive committee. The directors of 
the Pennsylvania Stee] Company, on Oct. 11, elected the 
following new board members: George F. Baer, Pres- 
ident of the Reading Railway, to represent the holdings 
of that company; Theodore N. Ely, Chief of Motive 
Power of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and F. C. Smink, 
Vice-President and General Manager of the Reading Iron 
Company. Mr. Baer was chosen to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of J. Lowber Welsh. A new 
executive committee was appointed, including in its 
membership Messrs. Ely and Smink. Frank J. Firth. 
President of the Erie & Western Transportation Co., 
will be added to the Pennsyivania board and the exec- 
utive committee. Messrs. Ely and Firth are Directors of 
the Cambria. 

Large Low-Pressure Cylinders on Locomotives. 

In our issue of August 30 we mentioned some reasons for 
thinking that the greatest allowable diameter of low- 
pressure cylinders on two-cylinder compound Jocomo- 
tives has not been reached, although closely approached. 
Among examples of the largest work of this kind are the 
low-pressure cylinders of the New York Central Class 
G-1, 35 in. diam.; Rio Grande Western, 36 in. diam.; 


-Intercolonial, 36 in. diam., and some Baltimore & Ohio 


locomotives now being built at Schenectady with low- 
pressure cylinders 35%, in. diam. These examples are 


‘ 


‘all taken from work of the Schenectady and the Rich- 
mond works of the American Locomotive Company. The 
Richmond Works is now delivering to the Wabash Rail- 
road an order for two-cylinder compounds which is of 
considerable importance, although the low-pressure di- 
ameter is not great enough to head the list of large pro- 
portions. There are 34 engines in this order and the low- 
pressure cylinders are 32% in. diam. A well known de- 
signer of two-cylinder compounds gives his view of the 
matter as follows: “I know of no reason against using a 
36-in. low-pressure cylinder or larger on two-cylinder 
compound engines for most railroads in the United 
States.” 

Brake Repairs at Nashville’ for August. 
Air-brake cars cut out coming into Nashville Yard, 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, August, 
1901: 


Blowing at exhaust .... 2.2.20 essssccsccsccccseccece 55 
Blowing at vent port .... 0... cece ee eee rcc cvs crvene 19 
Triple valve needed cleaning ..............+..+-- eigcaies eee 
Triple piston packing ring worn out or broken.... ..... 43 
Triple valve gasket blown Out............e. ese eeeeee 1s 
Check valve case gasket blown out...........--.0-00- 25 
Graduating pin broken off ............e eee eseecceees 5 
Graduating spring too short............+++s0e-- AES 1 
Port in veht valve piston stopped up.............4... 7 
Slide valve applied wrong ............--cssceccesces 2 
Sand hole in triple valve body... .........ccccesccecs 1 
Other Gefacts OF Tlie VALVE <.. 6-66 655s kbc cease siete 2 
TRRIORMG TONVG NORNAEE oo 6-566 6 cscs law ds os oie a 0 ww eres se 25 
Brake cylinder release spring broken ................. 2 
Brake cylinder piston packing leather worn out ....... 38 
Brake cylinder gasket blown out ..........-.+02+0+--- 2 
Brake cylinder piston loose ............2-sccecsecees 3 
NMR RRR WRMIEIUINEE Gicornns c)'0)'s gids a. «(55 sles) 0) « ole ,019 piss, 6150.28 e 6: BIS me ce 17 
Train line leaking or broken ........... Pas aia arabe ces 50 
EN OS OOo o.a 0p 0-0 04 o's’ s 0lee Bes cae cece it iee ies 10 
PSS 2 EES erat arent ate ae ear 6 
PTR AO IE RO SING oo coho 6k we Faw estore sib sys miele 1 
NORM UUEMIIN Soa vae ag, bevel sia autora! Cay ate Srer 8 ac ws6lss 40s atin Sore Soa 20 
BEGG TISCINE OUT GL -OLGED © ..655 koe sca ct ne shee wees 46 
TS AE Se REE TERA IENS RENT arene neg ar er ar a Gee 525 
Cars leaving Nashville with brakes cut out............ 65 
460 


COPE TOMAR EON. ois cie os gare as uewacaecens a ah ene e sis 
Air-brake cars cut out leaving Nashville Yard, August, 
1901: 


Number of air-brake cars forwarded............... 8,679 
pS re Sr ere ere soos 8,084 
SEROUS CURD CRE GUE ooo oo 050 6.6.6 62s cee se Kes 65 
Average serviceable air-brake cars per train........ 17.6 
Of the 65 cars cut out there were: 
NR rs ogo ave) nie a. 4coiie 6 # 6p os 6 6 as Aw Ow ea o8ie *, 22 
Re i GN ID oa: cs'5 40 5 076 cin scghe 0:8) em as (05.6 siie)a-e 5.8 3 
Check-valve case gasket blown out.............e.e20e. 7 
PIG TALVO POE OOD 0.5.5 56.5.5 56s o he cece ec eesecens 1 
Sand hole in triple-valve body... . 2.0.5.0 venessccvese 1 
Triple piston packing ring worn out.... .......... 1 
Me RIG, NI 6.9 oo goa wie (a gcd-ocarw, Sraveue eles elas wre 6 6 
Se II INN 8 oo. isms hc atssis obo eco soca Ne oe ore Bee UEC’ 5 
CT TS SE og a ea at na an 3 
Brake cylinder release spring broken .................. 1 
Brake cylinder gasket blown out ..........c0ccecceeee 1 
Brake cylinder packing leather worn out................ 3 
RUMEN MMIII nus oie ch cin o aoog ce’ w 910 phe ci shec cate en alecmin eis siaceraieet ete 8s 
Brake TIGSiNS ORU OL OLOEE 6 os.c0 5 cscs set e0 eos eews one 13 
MRD eo orersssesuancrguotat Seow a andes wudvaiicn Bian bas ire le cian eatS roma 65 


Of the 65 cars cut out 48 belonged to railroad com- 
panies, 22 to private car lines. Of the air-brake cars for- 
warded, 7,538 were equipped with apparatus of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 1,139 with apparatus of 
the New York Air Brake Co., 1 with apparatus of the 
Landsberger Air. Brake, 1 with apparatus of the Boyden 
Air Brake. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian Pacific, held 
last week in Montreal, it was decided to establish a pen 
sion fund for the employees of the road, and the sum of 
$250,000 was set apart as a nucleus for the fund. 

General Manager J. M. Barr, of the Seaboard Air 
Line, has notified the employees of the company that 
those of them who insure against accidents with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, may have 
their premiums paid through the paymaster of the road: 
by making this special arrangement a material reduc- 
tion is secured in the rates. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Iowa decided in 
the case of the Minneapolis & St. Louis vs. the Cedar 
Rapids, Garner & Northwestern, that where a new rail 
road is projected to cross at grade a railroad already es- 
tablished, the older line may require the new line to 
equip the crossing with an interlocking crossing device 
entirely at the expense of the new line. The defendant 
company claimed the cost of interlocking should be di 
vided between the two companies, but to make such re 
quirement, the court holds, would be unconstitutional. 

Chicago papers state that Illinois Central, after a 
conference with representatives of the -.conductors’ and 
brakemen’s brotherhoods, has promised to increase the 
“wages of train and yard men to the amount of $400,000 
or $500,000 a year. It appears. that the company has 
agreed to allow trainmen for overtime after 11 hours, ani 
to pay for such overtime 33 cents an hour. The reporters 
say that there are 5,000 men affected, which would mean 
that the increase is to be $100 a year to each man. This. 
no doubt, is merely an estimate. ‘The Illinois Central. 
which has recently taken control of a number of othe 
railroads, now has over 100 yards where switching crew 
are employed. It is said that hereafter uniform rates »° 
pay will prevail in these yards, foremen receiving $65 
month and helpers $60. : 

The “third rail eye,” which has caused considerab|: 
light newspaper talk at Boston, is a bugbear which prov: : 
on investigation to be of very small proportions. Sin: 
trains have been running on the elevated railroad of th:' 
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city the physicians have been called upon to treat a large- 
ly increased number of persons with particles of iron or 
steel in their eyes, and as the elevated line, worked by 
electricity, has a third rail, the friction of the shoe on 
this rail was credited with causing all of the trouble. But 
Mr. E. K. Turner, C. E., who, at the request of the State 
Railroad Commissioners, has looked into the matter, finds 
that, as on.other elevated roads, the particles of iron fall- 
ing to the street come mostly from the rubbing of the 
brake shoes on the wheels, and he estimates that only 4 
per cent. of the particles which make trouble can be 
traced to the third rail. 


Traffic Notes. 

Serious blockades of freight are reported at Pitts- 
burgh, at St. Louis and other cities. At St. Louis a 
strike of teamsters has aggravated the congestion in the 
freight yards. 


The “Akron route” through-car line, which has been 
operated between Buffalo and the Southwest by the Hrie 
and the Pennsylvania, during the heavy passenger travel 
incident to the Pan-American Exposition, is to be aban- 
doned Oct. 27. 


The flour millers of the West, who have long been com- 
plaining because export wheat is carried by the railroads 
cheaper than export flour, have laid their complaint be- 
fore the President of the United States, requesting him to 
mention their case in his coming message to Congress. 


The war among the railroads carrying coal to Memphis, 
which has forced rates down to a very Jow figure, is in 
process of settlement, the contestants having agreed to 
have the question of rates arbitrated by Mr. S. R. Knott, 
President of the Kansas City Southern, who formerly 
was an officer of the Louisville & Nashville. 

Concerning Blacksmith Shops. 

At the Denver meeting of the Master Blacksmiths Mr. 
Quereau made the following suggestions, which will be 
made the subject of reports next year: 

“I see no reason why you should not have a smokeless 
blacksmith shop. ‘There are such, and it occurs to me 
that it would be much more comfortable for the men 
working over the forge. I would also offer a suggestion 
as to the best plan for location of the blast pipe. Usually 
it is under ground, where it rusts. Another suggestion 
is in regard to piece work. It has occurred to me that 
because of the very large amount of money which is in- 
vested in the time it takes to heat the iron and get it 
ready for actual work, there might be a decided dif- 
ference.” 


New Trans-Atlantic Line. 

Lord Strathcona, a large shareholder in the Canadian 
Pacific, is reported making arrangements with the Ca- 
nadian Government for a fast line of steamers to run 
between Sydney, Cape Breton, and Queenstown. The 
distance by this route is 860 nautical miles less than that 
now in use. The port in the winter time would probably 
be Halifax, and the line in question would be run as an 
Atlantic link with the Canadian Pacific, connecting with 
this company’s Pacific fleet from Vancouver. The Bank 
of Montreal is said to be behind the project through its 
Manager, E. S. Clouston. Tenders are to be called for 
in November. 


South American Notes. 

The Minister of Public Works has reviewed favorable 
plans for a proposed line across Buenos Ayres, from 
Chacabuco to the Andes by way of Trenel. The main 
line of the road will be some 500 kilometers long, and 
the Andes are to be reached by an extension of an equal 
length. The Committee of the Chambers is also favor- 
able to the scheme and it is thought that a bill will be in- 
troduced shortly to authorize the building of the line. 

The first modern grain elevator in the Republic is to 
be built at Buenos Ayres for the joint use of the Buenos 
Ayres & Rosario and the Central Argentine railroads. 
It is to be built of steel, with cement floors, and will have 
100 steel storage tanks, with a capacity of approximately 
750,000 bushels of wheat. The capacity of the six load- 
ing elevators, when working together, will be 1,000 tons 
an hour. : 

The contract for an underground railroad in Buenos 
Ayres from the water front across the city to the west- 
ern suburbs, has been approved and Mr. Bright, to whom 
the concession ‘was granted, is authorized to transfer it 
to the Metropolitan Ry. of Buenos Ayres. 

The Argentine Government has been petitioned for 
concessions for a number of light railroads. Permission 
is asked in some cases to use streets and public roads 
for these lines which are to run from Campana across 
both lines of the Central Argentine, and both lines of the 
Rural Tramway to Mercedes on the Pacific & Western. 
Lines are also asked for from Baradero to Arrecifes, on 
the Central Argentine; from San Pedro across the main 
line of the Central Argentine to the Junin-San Nicolas 
branch of the same, and any other routes acfoss-country 
to the river ports in order to secure cheap transportation 
by water. 


German Railroads in China. 

The Shantung Railroad Company, whose head office 
is in Berlin, has been informed of the opening of another 
long section of its road, whereby a line of 62 miles has 
been completed. The work is being energetically pushed, 
and the directors believe that by May of next year the 
road will be in operation up to Weihsien, where the 
great land routes of the northern part of Shantung pro- 
vince converge. Ten miles south of Weihsien the road 
runs through one of the. main coal fields, and by the 
middle of next year coal from there will reach Tsintau, 
which will add to the importance of that port. The 
surveys on the line Weihsien-Tsinganfu are finished for 
25 miles. . 

Dining Cars in Japan. 

The dining car has made its entry into Japan. Four. 
as like as possible to the familiar American pattern, have 
been built at the government shops for the line between 
Tokio and Kobe, in which the traveler may ply his chop- 
sticks at his leisure. But it is not expected that the 
natives will make much use of them, but chiefly for- 
eigners, who often do not know what to make out of 
the unfamiliar Japanese dishes plentifully offered them 
at the stations. 


American Engineers in Russia. 


The new German monthly periodical, Russia and Ger- 
many, contains a long article concerning the commercial 
relations between Russia and the United States. It notes 
that although the trade between the two countries is not 
vet large, American enterprise has gained triumphs in 
another field in Russia. The transportation problems in 





the Asiatic possessions resemble those solved in the 
United States. American engineers have rendered val- 
uable services in the Manchurian Railroad and the East 
Siberian line. In European Russia, also, the Govern- 
ment is availing itself of their experience. The ice- 
breaker “Jermak’’ was modeled on those employed on the 
Great Lakes in the United States. An American has 
shown Russia how to dredge her rivers at a great saving 
of expense. The journal adds: “These facts show that 
American competition, even if to-day it does not figure 
~formidably in the trade of Russia, will surely be felt in 
this rich country in the future. The advantages of the 
Americans must be offset by a new German-Russian 
treaty. The German is much superior to the American 
in adapting his goods and his mode of conducting busi- 
ness to the requirements of the Russian market.” 


Floating Dry Dock for Odessa. 

The Societa Fiumana di Costruzione Navale Howaldt 
Company has just finished a floating dry dock for the 
Russian Steam Navigation & Trading Company, of 
Odessa, and is now on its way, being towed by two 
Steamers. Tlie voyage is expected to take at least 30 
days. It has a lifting power of 4,800 tons and can raise 
a vessel of this weight in two and one-fourth hours. 
Constructed in two parts, it has the advantage of putting 
only one-half into action, in case a smaller vessel is to 
be lifted. One part is built on four pontoons, each 11 
ft. 1°/,, in. high and 53 ft. long, having a lifting power 
of 2,740, tons. The other part is built on three pon- 
toons, each of the same dimensions, having a lifting 
power of 2,060 tons. The total length is 381 ft.; width, 
63 ft.; width of walls, 8 ft. 4% in. It is fitted with elec- 
tric light and accommodations for office and cabin for 
crew. 


The Spread of the Yankee Idea. 

The company which works the electric street railroads 
in Vienna has petitioned the Austrian Railroad Min- 
istry to withdraw the regulation which prohibits pas- 
sengers getting on and off the motor cars while in motion. 
The conductor, it says, hasn’t time to prevent it. The 
authorities of the province in which Vienna is situated 
has approved this petition, and it is expected that it will 
be granted. Several people in New York have been fol- 
lowing this forbidden practice and have not even thought 
of asking the State Engineer and Surveyor for his per- 
mission. 


New Docks of the Lackawanna Railroad. 


When the Lackawanna Railroad finishes its new docks 
on the Hudson, at Jersey City and Hoboken, it will have 
a dock frontage of about 35,000 ft., covering the water 
front for about 2,600 ft. There are 15 piers, each about 
150 ft. apart. The work has been going on for some 
time and will cost $2,500,000. 


Naval Construction Work. 

According to the report of the Naval Bureau of Con- 
struction, made public last week, work on four battle- 
ships. the “Virginia,” the “Nebraska,” the “New Jersey” 
and the “Rhode Island,” two armored cruisers, the “South 
Dakota” and the “California,” and three protected cruis- 
ers, the “St. Louis,” the “Milwaukee” and the ‘Charles- 
ton,” the contracts for which were let last winter, has 
not vet been begun. . 

The battleships now building are the “Georgia,” the 
“Maine,” the “Missouri” and the “Ohio.” The armored 
cruisers that are now building are the “Colorado,” the 
“Pennsylvania,” at the Cramps Works; the “West Vir- 
ginia” and the “Maryland” at Newport News. 

The “Cleveland,” at the Bath Iron Works; the “Den- 
ver,” at Neafie & Levy’s: the “Des Moines.” at Fore 
River: the “Chattanooga,” at Nixon’s: the “Galveston,” 
at Trigg’s, and the “'l'acoma,” at the Union Iron Works, 
are the protected cruisers that are now building. There 
are also four monitors and several submarine boats 
building; also 16 torpedo beat destroyers. 


Relocation to Abolish Grade Crossings in East Boston. 

Meetings have recently been held in East Boston to 
consider plans for the abolition of the grade crossings. 
Associate Justice Joseph H. Barnes, Jr., at the meet- 
ing held Oct. 8, presented plans and estimates of reloca- 
tions of the tracks of the Boston & Maine and Boston & 
Albany railroads. Bridging or depression of the tracks 
is not considered to be advantageous to East Boston. It 
would cost in the neighborhood of $800,000, while the 
relocation plan, which provides for the tracks going 
around the extreme southeasterly portion of East Bos- 
ton, parallel with the tracks of the Boston, Revere Beach 
& Lynn railroad, and thence around Jeffries Point would 
cost only a few thousand dollars more. 


Westinghouse Company to Build Its Third Town. 

The Westinghouse Co. has bought some 600 acres of 
land for a new town site and new foundry plant at 
Stewart Station on the Pennsylvania R. R., a short dis- 
iance east of Pittsburgh, Pa. The town will be known 
as Trafford Park. The company has now three foun- 
dries. one in Pittsburgh, one in Allegheny and a third 
in Cleveland: and it is intended to consolidate the Alle- 
gheny and Cleveland foundries in the new town. 


A Good Roads Train on the Southern. 

In pursuance of the policy of developing territory 
tributary to its lines a “good roads train” of 10 cars is 
to soon be sent out by the Southern from Washington 
under charge of President W. H. Moore of the National 
Good Roads Association. The train is to stop at various 
points in the South to build sample roads and stir up 
interest among the residents in the subject. All neces- 
sary road building machinery will be carried on the 
train and operated by a corps of road experts. It will 
be well remembered that the Illinois Central ran such a 
train over its lires a few months ago. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Vandalia has ordered five switching engines from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Colorado & Wyoming has ordered three engines 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will, it is reported, 
build a few locomotives at its Aurora shops. 


The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic has ordered four 
locomotives built by the Rogers Lecomotive Works. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 65 locomotives from 
the American Locomotive Co., to be built at the Brooks 
plant. 

The Pere Marquette has ordered 10 10-wheel locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Co., to be built 
at the Brooks plant. 





CAR BUILDING. 


The Illinois Central has ordered 500 freight cars from 
Haskell & Barker. 

The Chicago Junction has ordered 100 gondola cars 
from Haskell & Barker. 

S. M. Willock is having five freight cars built by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Lehigh Valley has ordered two box cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The General Chemical Co. is having 15 cars built by 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Swift & Co. have ordered 100 more refrigerator cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Waukegan Tank Line is having five freight cars 
built by the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Chicago Great Western is having 20 freight cars 
built by the South Baltimore Car Works. 

The Choctaw, Oklahoma _& Gulf is having 50 freight 
ears built by the Illinois Car & Equipment Co. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is reported to 
have ordered 1,500 box cars from Haskell & Barker. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco has ordered 500 coal 
cars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 800 
box cars from the Pullman Co., and is asking bids on 
1,000 gondola cars. 


The Costa Rica is having 240 freight cars built by the 
Lancaster Railway Carriage & Wagan Co., Ltd., of 
Lancaster, England. 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie has ordered 1,000 steel 
hopper bottom coal cars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie will build, at its 
Horton shops, 100 box and 100 stock cars; and at its 
Chicago shops, 100 coal cars. 


The Pere Marquette has ordered 12 combination 
coaches from the American Car & Foundry Co., as re- 
ported in our issue of Oct. 11. 

The Cold Blast Transportation Co. is reported to have 
taken advantage of its option on 100 refrigerator cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has received orders 
for 29 tank cars, 30 logging cars, 150 mine cars and 
39 miscellaneous cars from individual concerns. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 800 box 
cars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity. They will weigh 36,100 Ibs.. 
and measure +0 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. high and 8 ft. wide. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


_ Bay Crry, Texas.—It is said the County Commis 
sioners of Matagorda County and some citizens of Bay 
Jity will build a pontoon bridge across the Colorado River 
at Bay City. 


Boston, Mass.—Bids are wanted by City Engineer 
William Jackson until Oct. 24-for rebuilding the piers of 
Broadway bridge over Fort Point Channel. Plans may 
be seen at his office. ; 


BurraLo, N. Y.—The Department of Public Works 
wants bids, Oct. 23, for rebuilding the counter weights on 
the Michigan street bridge over Buffalo River, in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications on file in the office 
of the Bureau of Engineering. R. G. Parsons, Secre- 
tary. « 

CoLorApo Sprrines, Coro.—A new bridge will be built 
over Fountain Creek, on Tejon street, by the County Com- 
missioners and the Colorado Springs Rapid Transit Ry. 
It is said bids will soon be wanted and the cost is esti- 
mated between $10,000 and $15,000. 


CoLumMBUS, GA.—At the election of Oct. 10, it was 
voted to issue $40,000 of bonds for the proposed steel 
bridge over Chattahoochee River at the west end of Four- 
teenth street. 


Dawson. NEw MExico.—Contracts will be let about 
Jan. 1 for building the Dawson Ry., which includes some 
bridge work, principally a 200-ft. bridge over the Rio 
Grande River. G. C. W. Lowrey, Vice-President, New 
York. 

Dover, TENN.—County Court has voted to build two 
bridges in Stewart County this year. One will be across 
Elk Creek at a cost of about $1,600, and the other one, 
across Cross Creek, will cost about $3,000. Both will be 
on the road from Cumberland City to Dover. 

_ GLENROCK, Wyo.—The Commissioners of Converse 
County have ordered a new bridge over the North Platte 

River near Glenrock. 

HELENA. Mont.—The County Commissioners will build 
« new bridge over the Missouri River and are considering 
three possible sites. T. R. Hinsdale, County Surveyor. 

INDOo-CHINA.—A steel bridge for the French Colonial 
Government will be built over River Day, on the line of 
a railroad from Hanoy to Sontay. in Indo-China. Plans 
and specifications may be had of the Inspector-General of 
Public Works for the Colonies. Bids are to be with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Paris, France, by Oct. 26. 

KANSAS City. Mo.—The ordinance authorizing the 
Allen avenue viaduct was passed by both branches of the 
City Council on Oct. 7, and has been signed by the Mayor. 
The viaduct is to begin at Twenty-third and Brooks streets 
and cross the tracks of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis and the Burling- 
ton railroads. The estimated cost is $80,000. The city 
is to pay no part of the expense. The Metropolitan 
Street Ry. Co. will pay one-half, the Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co. $10,000, and the remaining cost is borne by 
the three railroads. The total length of the structure 
will be 1,905 ft.. 40 ft. 8 in. wide. The approaches will 
each be about 610 ft. It will carry two lines of trolley 
track and will be designed after Cooper’s 1896 highway 
specifications. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Tippecanoe County Commis- 
sioners will build a new iron bridge to replace the burned 
wooden bridge which spanned the Wabash River at Brown 
street. 

Luptow, Mo.—Contract will be let, Nov. 6, by J. Y. 
Powell, Bridge Commissioner, for a steel bridge over 
Shoal Creek, 1144 miles south of this place. 

MorGantown, W. VA.—Major Chas. Powell, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., in charge of the Monongahela River, 
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has notified the County Court that the suspension bridge 
over the Monongahela River must be raised 14 ft. 


The Highway Commissioners are about 
a steel bridge of 108-ft. span over Che- 
Hartenstein is a member of the com- 


Nauvoo, ILL. 
to receive bids for 
ey Creek. W. F. 


mittee, 


NEW SoutH WALEs.—Some time ago we reported that 
bids had been invited by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment for a bridge over Sydney Harbor. It may be well 
to state again that the bids close Feb. 28, 1902. The total 
length of the bridge will be 3,000 ft. Information can be 
had of the British Consul, Mr. Percy Sanderson, 17 State 
street, New York. 

New York, N. Y.—In connection with the plan for ex- 
tending Riverside Drive from the northern end of Man- 
hattanville viaduct to connect with Lafayette Boulevard, 
a steel bridge will be built over 145th street. 


A committee has been appointed to have 


Prorta, ILL. 
The Mayor is a member 


a bridge built at Bridge street. 
of the committee. 
P’a.-—The contract for building the canti- 
lever bridge for the Pittsburgh, Carnegie & Western 
(Wabash R. R.) over the Monogahela River from the 
foot of Ferry street, has been awarded to the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. 
According to report, 


PITTSBURGH, 


plans have been made by the Mo- 
nongahela Traction Co. for a steel bridge to cost about 
860,000, to connect Rankin, East Pittsburgh and North 
Braddock. Contract will soon be let. G. S. Davison, 
(reneral Manager. 

RICHMOND, QUEBEC.-—According to report, the Rich- 
mond County Electric Co. proposes to recover the super- 
structure of the St. Francis br idge, which lies at the bot- 
tom of the river, and rebuild it between Richmond and 
Melbourne. 


Romer, N. Y.—The New York Central & Hudson River 
Rk. KR. according to report, will replace a number of 
bridges along the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 


RussiaA.—In our issue of Aug. 10, we stated that the 
city of St. Petersburg wanted competitive bids for two 
bridges which would cost about sh ig a Technical 
particulars, plans of the sites, ete., in Russian, French, 
German or English, as desired, may be had on request by 
Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Pe- 
last date for receiving competitive building 
1902. 

Twenty-two bridges will be built on 
Railways. Two will be of 20-ft. 
span, eight of 15-ft. span and 12 of 100-ft. span. Ad- 
dress the Agent-General for Natal, Victoria street, Lon- 
don, S. W., for particulars. No date is set for closing of 


bids. 


nuuressing St. 
tersburg. The 
schemes is Sept. 1-14, 

SOUTH AFRICA, 
the Natal Government 


SULLIVAN, Mo.—Chas. W. Reenes, County Surveyor, 
Milan, Mo., tells us that he will receive bids on Oct. 22 
for three steel bridges in Sullivan County, te cross 
Locust and Spring creeks 

TopEKA, KAN.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, ac- 
cording to report, is considering building a viaduct at 
Brauner street. 

Two Rivers, Wis. -It is said the City Council and 
ihe Chicago & North Western R. R. have asked the Goy- 
ernment for permission to build a railroad bridge across 
West Twin River. 

VerNAL, Uvart—Plans and specifications of the pro- 
posed bridge at Vernal, across the Green River, are now 
on file at the oflice of the Engineer, E. F. Harmston, 
and bids are being solicited for the structural material. 


WaASUINGTON, PA.—-The Street Committee is consid- 
ering building a bridge across Baird avenue, between 
Broad street and Addison street. 

WestrBury (LONG ISLAND), N. ¥.—The State Board 
of Railroad Commissioners has granted the petition of 
the Long Island Railroad as to the following grade cross- 
ings: The grade crossing at Covert street or Hempstead 
road, east of the W estbury station, to be closed and discon- 
anal, and an overhead bridge crossing be built at 
the Jerusalem road or Old Farm road. The grade cross- 
ing known as the Jerusalem road or Old Farm road, east 
of the Westbury station, to be closed and an overhead 
bridge crossing to be built at the location of the present 
crossing, 


Other Structures. 


ALiquippa, Pa.—The Pressed Steel Car Co. has re- 
cently bought 40 acres of land near Aliquippa station, 
on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., where a large axle 
and ear wheel plant will be built. 


BaLrimore, Mp.—The Baltimore & Ohio contemplates 
imaking extensive improvements to its Mt. Clare shops 
at a cost of about $65,000 for building and as much more 
for machinery. 

Curcaco, Iuu.—Messrs. Frost & Granger, Architects. 
The Temple, Chicago, want bids for removing the present 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and Rock Island station 
on Van Buren street, preparatory to erecting the new 
terminal station. The new station will be 10 stories high, 
©15 x 157 ft.. with a trainshed 60 ft. high and 215 x 680 
yee accommodating 11 tracks. Bids for the structural 
steel for this shed have also been asked. The cost of the 
new depot will be about $1,000,000. 

The same architects have also completed the prelim- 
inary plans for the new freight house and freight office 
for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern to replace the 
present structure at Polk street and Pacific avenue. The 
new building will be three stories high, with foundations 
strong enough to earry four additional stories, and will- 
cost desicuiage 

, Paso, Tex.—Officers of the various railroads enter- 
ing mp 1 Paso are considering a site for the new union sta- 
tion. 

ITarnispure, PA.—The plans are now being drawn for 
the P. & R. new station here. The commencement of the 
work depends upon the completion of the Subway work. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Local capitalists have organized 
the McKeesport Manufacturing Co., with a capital of 
$1, 000,000, to build a tin plate mill at Me Romanek: John 

. Painter is President. 

Micn.—The s»larquette 
will build a passenger station in this 
city in the spring. It will be two stories high, 40 x 100 
ft.. and cost about $20,000. The company is also con- 
templating building a freight station, but nothing is de- 
cided. 


MONTREAL, 


MARQUETTE, & Southeastern 


Ry., we are told, 


—The contract for the million-bushel 


QUE. 


steel fireproof elevator which the Montreal Harbor Com- 
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missioners propose to build in the center of the harbor, 
has been awarded to J. A. Jamieson, of Montreal, at 
$642,000 


Nampa, Ibauo.—The Oregon Short Line contemplates 
building a new passenger station in this place, but the 
plans and specifications were destroyed when the general 
office of the company was burned on Sept. 10. This will 
neturally delay the work. No contracts have been let. 


Neb.—-The Union Pacific has begun work on 
the new roundhouse at Omaha, and work on the new 
shop buildings is expected to start soon. The machine 
shop will be a steel structure about 400 ft. long and 150 
ft. wide. (Aug. 2, p. 553.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Pennsylvania R. R. has 
awarded the contract for the foundations for the new 
passenger station at Thirty-second and Market streets to 
John Goll & Co. Bids for building the station proper are 
to be submitted not later than Oct. 

PirrspuRGH, PA.—Plans are ile made by the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Co. for a large plant to make steel-hull, 
barges. 


OMAHA, 


Mr.—The Grand Trunk Ry. is building a 
large elevator here. The work is well advanced and is 
being done under contract by the J. S. Metcalf Co., of 
Chicago. It is reported that the contractor is about to 
receive bids for material needed for the structure. When 
this elevator is finished the railroad will have three eleva- 
tors in operation at this point. 


RicumMonp, VA.—The Louisville & Atlantic will build 
a machine shop at Richmond. 


PORTLAND, 


RUTLAND, Vvr.—According to report, plans and speci- 
fications have been made for a new station for the Rut- 
Jand R. R. in this city which will cost about $100,000. 

Sr. PauL, Minn.—The Great Northern is reported 
ready to let.contracts for its new shops, which have been 
under consideration for about three years. 

SAN FRANcIScO, CAL.—With recent land purchases the 
Southern Pacific Co. now owns the block bounded by 
Howard, Folsom, Beale and Main streets, 550 x 275 ft., 
which will be used for additional warehouses, passenger 
and freight depots, also a switch yard. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—-The Chicago & Alton has let a con- 
tract to N. S. Ohlson, of Springfield, for the new freight 
house and office building in Springfield which will cost 
$20,000. The railroad company has also recently let con- 
tracts for the following passenger depots: Granite City, 
{ll., jointly with the Big Four, to R. & S. Sollitt, of Chi- 
eago; Williamsville, Ill., to Nelson & Peterson, Chicago ; 
Blackstone, Hl., and Pegrin, ill., also to Nelson & Peter- 
son; at Ashland the station is being ‘$s jointly with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern by N. 8S. Ohlson, con- 
tractor. Extensions are being built to the e1 igine houses 
at Slater, Mo., and Roodhouse, Il., by Nelson & Peter- 
son. A new 7-stall engine house is being built at Spring- 
field by the Culver_Construction Co., of Springfield, at 
$8,000, and a new 7-stall engine house at Joliet, [ll., by 

A. Fisher, of Joliet. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Plans are being made for the new 
armory for the Second Regiment by Gifford & Field, ar- 
chitects, of Newark, N. J. 

Waycross, Ga.—The Plant System, according to re- 
port, will enlarge the railroad shops at Waycross. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dutes of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
socicties see advertising page £vii.) 


New York Railroad Club. 

At the regular meeting last evening the discussion on 
the paper entitled “Brakes in Railroad and Street Car 
Service,” by Mr. M. Nellis, was continued, 


Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Suciety in Montreal, 
on Thursday, Oct. 10, a paper on “Disc harge of Sewage 
from Toronto Sewers in 1900,”-by C. B. Smith, was 
read and discussed. 

American Society of Railroad Superintendents. 

The thirty-first meeting of the Society will be_held 
Thursday, Oct. 24, at 10:30 a.m., at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
the Lroquois Hotel. Cc. A. Hammond, Secretary, Mt. 
Vernon, N. 


Boston Sates of Civil Engineers. 

The regular meeting of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers was held on Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1901, at 
7:30 o’clock p.m. Prof, William Carey Poland, of Brown 
University, read a paper entitled “The Development of 
Artistic Forms in Architecture from Elements of Con- 
struction,” illustrated by lantern slides. 


North-West Railway Club. 

At the meeting held Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, at the 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, the following papers were 
presented: “Reflections on Steam Distribution for Locp- 
motive Engines,’ by H. T. Herr, Division Master Me- 
chanic, Chicago Great Western Ry.; “Paint,” 
Madill, Sherwin-Williams Co., Chicago. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting of the Society, held on Wednesday, 
Oct. 16, a paper by Edward C. Murphy, Assoc. M. Am. 
Soc, CC. E., entitled “Current Meter and Weir Discharge 
Comparisons,” was presented and discussed. This paper 
was printed in the September, 1901, Proceedings. 


The Franklin Institute. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 18, 8 p.m., 
of the Mining and Metallurgical Section. The paper will 
be “The Constitution of Metals and Alloys,” by Dr. John 
A. Matthews, Columbia » aeeicgar 6 New York. 

On Thursday, Noy. 14, 8 p.m.. there will be a meeting 
of the Mechanical and Engineering Section. 


American Street Railway Association. 


At the annual election, Oct. 11, the followisie officers 
were chosen for the next year: President, H. H. Vreeland. 


by Thomas 


will be held a meeting 


of New York; First Vice-President, C. W. Wason, of 
Cleveland; Second Vice-President, E. C. Foster, of 
Boston; Third Vice-President, H. M. Sloan, of Chicago; 


Secretary and Treasurer, T. Penington, of Chicago; 
Members of the Executive Committee: Walton H. Holmes, 
of Kansas City: — A. Rigg, of Reading: D. B. Dyer, 
of Avgusta, Ga.: T. J. Nicholl, of Rochester, and G. W. 
Dickenson, of Seattle. 
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American Association of Street Railway Accountants. 


The officers elected on Oct. 11 are: President, nN oy 
Mackay, of Milwaukee; First Vice-President, C. Ss. 
Tingley, of Philadelphia ; Second Vice- President, WwW. B. 
Longyear, of Brooklyn; Third Vice-President, Ss. C. 
Cooper, of Cincinnati; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, W. T. Ham, of Washington; I. R. Henry, of St. 
Louis; Irwin Fullerton, of Detroit, and D. D. Bartlett, 
of Boston. 


The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
' A regular meeting of the Club will be held on Satur- 
day, Oct. 19, 1901, at 8 o’clock, p.m. The paper will be 

“The Design and ‘Construction of High Buildings.”  [II- 
lustrated. By William Copeland Furber. 

At the meeting on Oct. 5, Mr. A. B. Eddowes pre- 
sented a paper qn “Some Unusual Locomotives.” With 
the aid of lantern reproductions of photographs and 
drawings he described locomotives which had been built 
by Messrs. Burnham, Williams & Company, of Phila- 
delphia, for special conditions in city and suburban 
traftic, in mining, on narrow gage roads of steep grade 
with smooth and rack rails, and to give unusual power 
for heavy traffic. 


Central Railway Club. 

The next regular meeting of the Central Railway Club 
will be held . the: Hotel. Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Friday, Noy. 8, at 2 p.m. Discussion on the report of 
the committee ‘on the revised rules of-interchange, also on 
the topical question in relation to steel driving wheel 
centers, will be continued. An amendment to the by- 
laws will be considered to change the time for holding 
regular meetings to the second Friday in January, March, 
May, September and November. Mr. John Player, of 
the Brooks Locomotive Works, will probably read a 
paper or give a talk on “Locomotive Piston Valves.” 
(hanges and modifications have been made in the rules 
and regulations for conducting the Question Box. Here- 
after any subject presented in the Box is not to be aken 
up at a club meeting unless the propounder is present 
and gives his reasons for making the inquiry. 








PERSONAL. 
(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments. ) 
-~Mr. W. A. Gaston has resigned as Chairn! of the 


Board of Directors of the Boston Elevated Railway. He 
will, however, remain as a Director of the company. 

—Ifon. G. Gunby Jordan, of Columbus, Ga., has been 
appointed a member of the Board of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Georgia to succeed Ton. T. C. Crenshaw, 
whose term expired on the 15th. 


—Mr. A. C. McCord, formerly General Manager, has 
been made Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Illinois Car & Equipment Co. Mr. McCord is a zrad- 
uate of Princeton University, Academic Class of 89. 

—Mr. William L. Webber, President and General Man- 
ager of the Saginaw, Tuscola & Huron, a leased line of 
the Pere Marquette, died on Oct. 15, at Saginaw, Mich., 
aged 76 years. He was born at Ugden N. Y., and was 
connected with the Flint & Pere Marquette, now known 
as the Pere Marquette; as General Solicitor and Counsel 
for over 380 years. He was also Land Commissioner for 
many years. 

—Dr. Wilhelm Koch, from 1861 to 1897 editor of the 
Journal, of the German Railroad Union, died in Berlin, 
Sept. 15, aged 78. Few of our readers will remember 
the name of this kind-hearted old gentleman, but none- 
theless they are indirectly indebted to him and his asso- 
ciates and successors for a very large part of the in- 
formation concerning foreign railroads which we have 
heen able to give them. 


—Mr. B. M. 
Oct. 5, was, for 


Temple, who died at Galveston, " xas, 
several years, Chief Engineer or the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Mr. Temple began his rail- 
road career on the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf, 
but later became Division Engineer of the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence & Galveston, and, in 1871, became Engineer 
of the Atchison & Nebraska. He then held a similar 
position on the Texas & Pacific, and took the position of 
Chief Engineer of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, in 1875. 


—Mr. Isaac B. Thomas, who recently became Assist- 
ant Engineer of Motive Power of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
read at Altoona, graduated from Yale University (Shef- 
field Scientific School) in 1892 and entered the service 
of this company the same year as an apprentice and 
has continued in its service ever since. From appren- 
tice he passed through various subordinate positions 
until 1900, when he was appointed Assistant Master 
Mechanic at Renova. Mr. Thomas was born at West 
Chester, Pa., in 1872. 


-Mr. Charles H. Wiggin, who was recently promoted 
to the position of Assistant Superintendent of Motiy 
Power of the Boston & Maine, began his railroad servic 
with this company in 1882 in the Boston shop as :« 
machinist. He was later promoted as foreman of the 
machine department. This position he held until 1891, 
when he was made Master Mechanic in charge of the 
motive power and car_ department of the Concord Divi- 
sion. Then, from 1895 to 1901, he was in charge of the 
Concord and White Mountain Divisions, including the 
Concord shops. He was born in Durham, Stafford 
County, N. H., on Sept. 23, 1859. As will be seen his 
whole life has been spent with this company. 


—A party of officers of the North Eastern Railway 
of England reached New York last Sunday morning in 
the “Celtic” and will spend some weeks in this country, 
going to Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Newport News. 
This party consists of the following gentlemen: Mr. 
George S. Gibb. General Manager; Mr. Philip Burtt. 
General Traflic Manager; Mr. W. Worsdell, Chief Loco- 
motive Superintendent; Mr. C. Harrison, Chief En- 
zineer: Mr. ‘T. Newell, Docks Engineer. Mr. Norman 
1). Macdonald accompanies the party as Secretary and 
Recorder. Mr. Macdonald, as our readers know, is an 
amateur of railroading, who has observed and written a 
good deal in quite recent years. 


Mr. Carl B. Smith, who, on Oct. 1, was promoted to 
he a Division Master Mechanic of the Boston & Maine. 
was born Nov. 28. 1867. He took a partial course at 


the Colgate Academy at Hamilton, N. Y.. preparatory 
to entering Worcester Polytechnic Institute at Worces- 
ter, Mass., from which he graduated in 1888. He was 


Draughtsman at the Rhode Island Locomotive Works 
(now of the American Locomotive Company ) from 1888 
to 1895 and while there he was assigned to special work 
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in the motive power department of the New York, New 
Ifaven & Hartford. In April, 1895, he was appointed 
Assistant Chief Draughtsman of the same department 
on the Boston & Maine and four years later became 
Chief Draughtsman, which position he has held up to the 
time of his recent promotion. 

—Mr. Henry W. Cramp, Vice-President and Treasurer 
of the William Cramp & Sons’ Ship & Engine Building 
Co., died on Oct. 3. Mr. Cramp was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1851. In 1870 he entered the machine shop 
of the I. P. Morris Co. as an apprentice. When the 
Cramp Company leased the Erie Basin Dry Dock and 
established a New York oflice, Henry W. Cramp was 
placed in charge of it and held that position as long as 
the company continued to operate the dock. In 1886 
he was elected Secretary of the Cramp Company, to suc- 
ceed his uncle, Theodore Cramp. On the reorganization 
of the company, May 12, 1891, he was made a Director 
and served continuously as Secretary of the Cramp 
Company until June 6, 1895, when he was elected Vice- 
President and ‘Treasurer, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 

—Mr. Henry H. Courtright, whose serious illness we 
noted last week, died Oct. 11, at Chicago, Il. About 10 
days ago one of his feet was amputated because of gan- 
grene, following an injury. Mr. Courtright was a native 
of Pennsylvania and was born in 18387. - His railroad 
career dates from 1856, when he began as an agent on the 
Galena & Chicago Union. In 1865 he was appointed 
General Freight Agent on the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
going to the St. Louis, Kansas City &. Northern, in 
1S73. in a similar capacity, but he returned at the end of 
one year to the Hannibal & St. Joseph. From 1878 to 
1879 he was with the Missouri Pacific as Commercial 
Agent. also General Agent of the Southwestern Rail- 
way Association. He was at one time General bavi 
Freight Agent of the Chicago & Alton, and for 15 years 
(1881-1896) was General Freight Agent. Mr. Court- 
right had been the Chairman of the Western Trunk Line 
Committee since 1899. 


—Mr. John Larkin Thorndike, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
who died at Lima, Peru, Saturday last, was one of the 
best known and one of the ablest American engineers 
who practiced the profession in tropical American coun- 
tries. He was born in St. Lawrence County, New York, 
about 65 years ago, and went to Chili early in the sixties 
and soon became associated with Ilenry Meiggs in the 
building of railroads in that country. When Mr. Meiggs 
began his energetic career in Veru Mr. Thorndike was 
his ad ace agent and made the preliminary surveys and 
organized the work on the Mollendo & Arequipa Rail- 
road, the first of the mountain railroads to be built in 
that country. The Arequipa road is about 108 miles 
long: to this was afterwards added the Arequipa & 
Puno, and subsequently the Puno & Cuzco Railroad, the 
whole embracing . about 400 miles of railroad. Mr. 
Thorndike became the Chief Engineer of all the 
Southern railroads in Peru which were contracted for 
by Mr. Meiggs, and completed all of these except the 
line. to Cuzco, the construction of which was hindered 
by vhe financial depression of 1875. Ile lived in Lima 
and within the past 10 or 15 years has been interested 
in railroad contracting, having completed the Lima & 
Oroya Railroad for a British syndicate, and he has also 
been interested in local enterprises, and was the owner 
of several plantations, notably one for raising coffee 
near the coast above Lima. Mr. Thorndike became a 
member. of the American Society of Civil Engineers May 
7, 1878, and has always maintained an active interest in 
American engineering and acquaintance with American 
engineers, has visited this country at frequent intervals 
and landed in San Francisco last June, crossed the con- 
tinent, spent a few days in New York and sailed for 
Europe about the 12th of July. His health had not been 
good for a year or two, but his death was quite unex- 
pected to his American friends. Mr. Thorndike married 
in South America and leaves a wife and two daughters. 
He was an energetic and capable engineer, a man of ex- 
cellent judgment and high character, universally esteemed 
an. ‘loved by all who knew him well. The American 
colony of Tima will feel his death keenly as will his 
acquaintances north of the equator. 


—Mr. Joshua Twing Brooks, Second Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania png pm and of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., died at his 
home in Salem, Ohio, on the morning of Friday, Oct. 11, 
of Bright’s disease. Mr. Brooks’ father, J. J. Brooks, 
went to Ohio from Montpelier, Vt.. settling in Salem 
in 1838, where he practiced law and became an impor- 
tant citizen. Joshua Twing Brooks was born in Salem. 
in 1840, and entered Yale College.in 1857. The death of 
his father and mother compelled him to assume the charge 
of a large family of brothers and sisters and he was 
obliged to leave col- 
lege before graduat- 
ing. While there, 
however, he = distin- 
guished himself, hav- 
ing taken the sopho- 
more prize in debate 
and having been an 
orator of the junior 
class. Ile was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 
Ohio in 1865, served 
in the State Senate 
from 1866 to 1870, 
became solicitor for 
the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago in 
1866, and later Gen- 
eral Counsel for the 
Pennsylvania Lines 
West. and in 1891 
he became Second 
Vice-President in 
charge of the law, 
treasury and real 
estate departments. 

Mr. Brooks came 
into an administra- 
tive position after the problems introduced by the ex- 
tension of this system beyond the western line of Penn- 
sylvania had been taken up and partly worked out by 
Raney and Tilden. Profiting by their example and 
training in those matters, he developed and directed the 
legal steps necessary to the extension of the Northwest 
System and then, later, completed the most important 
work of his life—the reorganization and amalgamation of 
the various lines now embraced in the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pennsylvania or 
west System. This process extended over years and wa 
often stubbornly contested by holders of securities of 
subordinate lines, and by others. Mr. Brooks was the 
legal leader in the-long struggle which resulted in the 
absorption of numerous small companies and their or- 
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ganization into the. one great system which now serves 
a vast territory with singular efficiency and economy. 

Among other branches of the work of his department 
Mr. Brooks was obliged to give careful attention to the 
matter of assessment for taxation, and by his knowledge, 
tact and skill he was able to defeat frequent unjust as- 
saults. As the taxes of the Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh represent a yearly outlay of about $2,000,000, 
this part of his work was very important. He developed 
also the system whereby accidents and damages are re- 
ported and recorded in detail and the system under which 
claims are handled. In these matters the Pennsylvania 
Lines were leaders in the practice of reasonable and con- 
ciliatory treatment, a policy which has proved to be 
sound in a financial way as well as otherwise. For years 
Mr. Brooks contended against the custom of issuing 
annual passes to municipal, countv and state officers, 
which he claimed is not only morally wrong but without 
practical use to the company. His ideas finally prevailed 
and for the last 10 years no state, county or city officer 
along the lines west of Pittsburgh has carried an annual 
pass over those lines. Mr. Brooks had a good deal to do, 
along with other officers of the system, in the work pre- 
liminary to the adoption of the benefit and pension fund 
system, the details of which for the Lines West were 
worked out by his brother, J. J. Brooks, the present 
General Counsel. 

Mr. Brooks had a broad grasp of the principles of 
commerce and finance. He read and thought and spoke 
a good deal on these subjects. He was also much inter- 
ested in politics in a broad way. He was a Republican 
for years but became a Cleveland man largely on the 
question of the tariff and was one of Mr. Cleveland's 
strong supporters during all of the time that Mr. Cleve- 
land was an active leader. In the first McKinley cam- 
paign, Mr. Brooks, as a matter of course, returned to the 
Republican party and took the platform for McKinley, and 
in 1896 made a laborious and effective tour of the States 
in the Middle Mississippi Valley. Mr. McKinley per- 
sonally expressed his high appreciation of the aid of 
Mr. Brooks in this campaign. Unfortunately, failing 
health prevented his taking an active part in the second 
campaign. 

Mr. Brooks was a man of genial and kindly nature, 
generous, sympathetic, and active in all of his social re- 
lations. He maintained his home at Salem, Ohio, but 
for many years was able to spend only his Saturdays and 
Sundays there. For years, when he was not traveling 
and could not be at Salem, he spent his nights at a hotel 
in the communal settlement of Economy, where nobody 
is allowed on the streets after 9 o’clock and where the 
lights must be put out at that hour. Here he is supposed 
to have violated the municipal regulations quite system- 
atically by burning his lamp till midnight or after, be- 
hind closed shutters. IIe was an occasional contributor 
to magazines and made frequent addresses before bodies 
like bar associations and bankers’ conventions, having 
heen President of the bank in Salem. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—F. M. Clough has been 


appointed General Foreman of Bridges and Buildings, 
with headquarters at Wellington, Kan., sueceeding J. 
D. Hilderbrand. J. M. Wells, General Foreman of 
Bridges and Buildings at Newton, Kan., has been trans- 
ferred to Fort Madison, Ia., and R. F. Guinn becomes 
Acting General Foreman of B. & B., at Newton. 

Atlanta & West P. Gannon, son of Third 
Vice-President and General Manager F. S. Gannon. 
of the ree has been appointed Civil Engineer of 
the A. & W. 


Baltimore & Ohio——U. B. Williams has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Wheeling Division, with head- 
quarters at Wheeling, W. Va., effective Oct. 10. This 
Division includes the line from Grafton to Wheeling 
and the Wheeling, Benwood and Bellaire Terminals. 


Central of New Jersey.—F¥. L. Morse, Assistant Division 
Superintendent, with headquarters at Jersey City, 
N. J., has resigned. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—The reports, widely circulated, that 
the office of Second Vice-President is to: be created 
with E. D. Hotchkiss in charge, and that the headquar- 
ters of Ti. W. Fuller, General Passenger Agent, are to 
be removed from Washington, D. C., to Richmond, Va., 
are entirely without foundation. The only change to 
be made is that Freight Traftic Manager F. M. Whit- 
taker’s headquarters will be removed from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Richmond. 





Chicago & Southeastern.—C. M. Ward, General Manager, 
with headquarters at Muncie, Ind., has resigned. 


Choctaw. Oklahoma & Gulf—G. Tl. Moore, heretofore 
Auditor of the Galveston, Houston & Henderson, has 
been appointed Anditor of the C., O. & G., with head- 
quarters at Little Reck, Ark. 


Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth—A. W. Comstock 
has been elected President, succeeding R. Peters. 

Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Virginia.—(See Norfolk & 
Western. ) 

Copper Range.—. If. Wright has been appointed Audi- 
tor and General Freight and Dassenger’ Agent, with 
headquarters at Iloughton, Micn., succeeding W. J. 
Souder, resigned. 


Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh (Lake Shore 
Michigan Nouthern)—The jurisdiction of Tracy W. 
Niles, Superintendent of the Kastern Division of the 
L. 8. & M. S., at Buffalo, N. Y., has been extended 
over the D. & A. V. & BP. 

Gainesville & Gulf—J. M: Graham has been elected 
President and L. Kk. Barker General Freight and Pas- 

Agent was appointed General Manager, suc- 

Ilerlong, resigned. 


senger 
ceeding V. J 
Kansas City Southern.—Mord Roberts, heretofore Ge- 
eral Master Mechanic of the Louisville & Nashville, 
has Deen appointed te aa ae age” of Motive Power 
and Machinery of the Kk. C. S., with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding I’. Mertsheimer, resigned. 


Louisville & Nashville—William J. Dickinson has been 
elected Third Vice-President. This is a new office and 
Mr. Dickinson will have charge of relations with com- 
peting and connecting lines and the management of the 
traffic department. 

Mord Roberts, General Master Mechanic, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., has resigned. (See Kansas 
City Southern.) 

Missouri Pacific—A. Harrity has been appointed Assis- 
tant Master Mechanic, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding T. Fielden, resigned. 


-Okla., to Quanah, 
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Vashvilie, Chattanooga & St. . Johnson has 
been appointed Signal Inspector, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Norfolk & Western.—The Cincinnati, Portsmouth & Vir- 
ginia having been acquired by the Norfolk & Western, 
it will, hereafter, be operated as the Cincinnati Division 
of the N. & W., and the jurisdiction of the officers of 
the N. & W. is extended over this division. 


Pere Marquette-—H. Mann has been appointed General 
Foreman, with headquarters at Muskegon, Mich. 


Raleigh & Western.—N. P. Bullard, heretofore Auditor 

of the Durham & Charlotte, has been appointed Audi- 
_ of the R. & W., with headquarters at Cumnock, 
Fan 32 


St. Louis & San Franoisco.—L. U. Waugh has been ap- 
pointed Master Mechanic, with headquarters at Sa- 
pulpa, I. T. 


Southern Pacifie—C. C. Stroufe, heretofore Resident En- 
gineer (Pacific System) at Tucson, Ariz., has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Tucson division, succeed- 
ing B. A. Worthington, transferred. 


Wellington & Poweillsville—M. C. Uinshaw, General 
Khe P 
Freight and Vassenger Agent, with headquarters at 
Woolson, Lowa, has resigned. 


aro Pass & Yukon.—}h. C. Hawkins having resigned as 

General Manager, A. B. Newell, Vice-President, will 

discharge the duties of that office, with the title of 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


Wilmington Seacoast.—M. F. UH. Gouverneur was elected 
Vice-President, succeeding G. L. Morton, resigned: H. 
Wolcott becomes Secretary and Treasurer, succeeding 
Frank II. Stedman, resigned, and W. W. Randolph was 
appointed Consulting Engineer. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALABAMA ROoAps.—It is said that the Birmingham & 
Montevallo Coal Co. will open a new mine at Lacy, near 
Gurnee, Ala., and will build about five miles of railroad to 
connect with it. 


ALPENA, GAYLORD & WESTERN.—Maps have been filed 
showing the location of the route of the proposed line in 
Alpena, Montmorency and Otsego counties in Michigan. 
It is said that bonds have been issued to cover that part 
of the line from Alpena, on Lake Huron, to Gaylord, 63 
miles west, on the Michigan Central, to the extent of 
$1,500,000, and that work will be begun on the line some 
time this month. 


ARIZONA RoAvs.—Countracts are reported let to Grant 
Brothers, of Los Angeles, for a railroad from Huron, 
Ariz., on the Huron & Eastern, to the Poland mine, 
eight miles distant. The estimated cost for the grading is 
about $200,000, as the route lies largely through rocky 
formation. It is said that work will be begun within 
two weeks and will require about six months for ad 
pletion. (Construction Supplement, March 8, 1901. 


ASHVILLE & WEAVERVILLE (ELECTRIC).—This company 
is interested in building an electric road between W eay- 
erville, N. C., and Burnsville, 18 miles distant, and is 
prepared to issue bonds to the extent of $160,000 to be 
applied to the construction. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—See Railroad News. 


BLACKWELL, ENID & SOUTHWESTERN.—An_ officer 
writes that a temporary survey has been run from Dyke, 
Tex., about 120 miles southwest, 
air line. No definite arrangements have yet been made 
toward building, but it is thought prebable that this will 
be done in the near future. 


BLOOMINGTON, DECATUR & SPRINGFIELD ( ELECTRIC) .— 
A franchise has been granted for an electric road between 
these three cities in Illinois. The entire right of way 
for 200 miles connecting the terminals is said to have 
been secured and it is agreed that work shall commence 
next spring. The Chicago & Alton, Illinois Central and 
Wabash are each paralleled for one side of the triangle 
which this new road will make. 


BLUE RipGE.—An officer writes in regard to the recent 
amendment to the company’s charter in South Carolina, 
that there is no present intention of extending the line. 
The change in the charter was made to preserve the right 
to use the grading west of Walhalla, S. C., which was 
made some years previous by the old company known as 
the Blue Ridge Railroad, before the recent reorganiza- 
ge be the name of the Blue Ridge Railway. (Oct. 
11, 11.) 

= ANADIAN PACIFIC.—Surveys are reported for the loca- 
tion of the proposed branch to extend northwest from 
Moosmin, Man. 

Surveys are also reported for a new line from Green- 
way to Holdner, Man., a distance of about 100 miles. 


CENTRAL NEW ENGLAND.—A new plan is now under 
consideration by this company for securing the 313-ft. 
strip of right of way across the Montague farm in Hast 
Granby which has been blocked by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, instead of making the expensive de- 
tour involved in going around the farm. The plan is to 
have the town condemn a strip of land across the farm 
as a highway and then grant the railroad right of way io 
cross the road. (Aug. 23, p. 596.) 

CENTRAL OF ALABAMA.—It is thought that work will 
begin shortly on the new line which has been surveyed 
between Decatur and Jasper, Ala., 76 miles. It will con- 
nect at the latter place with the Kansas City, Memphis 
& Birmingham. It is reported that the Louisville & 
Nashville is behind the project and that the Cincinnati 
Trust Co. will underwrite bonds for the purpose of 
building the road. 

Cc EN ‘TRAL T RACTION~- —This company has let a contract 
to grade the proposed electric railroad between Nobles- 
ville and Atlanta, Ind., through Cicero and Arcadia. The 
distance is about 14 miles, all on the line of the Lake 
Erie & Western. A new survey is to be made between 
Noblesville and Indianapolis. A survey 26 miles long is 
already in existence between these points, but it is de- 
sired to shorten it, after which grading is to be begun at 
once. 

Cuicaco & Nortit WeSsTERN.—The branch, 20 miles 
long, between Pelican and Crandon, Wis., has been com- 
pleted and was opened for business Oct. 7. (Jan 25, p. 
69.) 

CuHoctaw, OKLAHOMA & GULF.—The extension of this 
line from Weatherford to Sayre, Okla. T., 52 miles, is 
now completed, and on Sept. 29 trains were run through to 
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Sayre from Memphis, 627 miles away. Control of the 
Little Rock & Hot Springs Western, between Little Rock 


Rathbo 











and Benton, is assumed at the same time, through trains 
being run from Little Rock to Hot Springs. At the 
meeting ofthe shareholders, Dec. 2, a vote will be taken 
to ratify the lease of this portion of the Little Rock & 
Ilot Springs Western Co. The accompanying cut shows 
the plan of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf extension from 
Weatherford to Amarillo, Texas, complete. : 
* 


CINCINNATI, RicumMonp & MuNciIe.—At a special elec- 
tion, Oct. 8, Morgan and Porter townships, Ind., voted 
io give $30,000 aid to this company in the completion cf 
its line. ‘rains are at present running between Cottage 
Grove, near Cincinnati and Fowlevton, Ind., 76 miles 
northwest, and the work of construction is being pushed 
on to North Judson, Ind., from whence it will be con- 
tinued, it is thought, this fall, to Chicago. 


CLARKSVILLE & NortHERN.—Surveys are reported in 
Indian ‘Territory for a new railroad between South 
McAlester and Clarksville, Texas, by way of Carbon, 
Ilartshorne and Goodland, Ind. T. ‘The distance from 
South McAlester to Clarksville is slightly over 125 miles 
in a southeasterly direction, and it ig proposed to 
eventually extend the line to the Beaumont oil fields. 
Col. John Cody is the engineer in charge. 


Dawson Ry.—An officer writes that this railroad from 
Dawson, in Colfax County, N. Mex., to Liberty, on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & El Paso, a distance of 145 miles, 
is under survey. Contracts are to be let about the first 
of January. (Sept. 27, p. 675.) 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.-—A_ proposi- 
tion has been made to the city of Summit, N. J., in ac- 
cordance with which a depression of the tracks is pro- 
vided from a point half a mile east of the Summit station 
to the city limits, about two miles. The estimate places 
the cost at about $525,000 and the city is asked to con- 
tribute 10 per cent. to that part of the depression which 
will be of direct benefit to it; or, in other words, the 
work as far west as High street. ‘This would bring the 
city’s contribution to $40,000. 

Derrorr & MAcCKINAC.—Maps have been approved by 


the Board of Railroad Crossings in Michigan, showing the 
location of this company’s proposed extension in Losco 


County. 





EpGeMorE & MANETYA.—This company is said to have 
been chartered to build a railroad three miles long from 
Kdgemore, 8S. C., to the Manetta cotton mills, connect- 
ing with the Seaboard Air Line. (June 14, p. 421.) 


ELporADO.—It is said that a railroad is to be built 
from Ibex, which is 12 miles west of Needles, on the 
Santa Fe Pacific, 60 miles north to Eldorado Canyon, 
Nev., with joint track service over the Santa Fe Pacific 
between Needles and Ibex. Building is to be begun 
about Nov. 


FREMONT, ELKHORN & MissouRI VALLEY.—Contracts 
for three miles of standard gage road from Gayville, S. 
Dak., to Lead, have been let to EF. S. Lusk, of Chicago. 
The contract provides for the completion of the line 
by Jan. 1 


GeorGIA, FLormaA & ALABAMA.—This company is said 
to have building under way on the 40-mile extension be- 
tween Bainbridge and Tallahassee, Fla., and also on the 
25-mile extension between Arlington and Cuthbert. 


Granp Rapips, KaLtaMazoo & SouTH HAVEN TRAC- 
TION.—Contracts have been let for the first 18 miles of 
this company’s line near Allegan, Mich. The company 
was incorporated, with a capital stock of $800,000, to 
build from Grand Rapids through Kalamazoo to South 
Haven, a distance of about 100 miles. (Aug. 30, p. 612.) 


Great NoRTHERN.—The Souris extension of the Bot- 
tineau branch on the Dakota Division was reported open- 
ed for business, Oct. 7. This extension is 13 miles long, 
und runs west from Bottineau to Souris, N. Dak. (July 
3, p. 491.) 


GREAT NORTHERN OF CANADA.—It is officially stated 
that the contract for building the loop in connection with 
this company’s line from St. Gabriels, Que., to Garneau 
Junction, has not yet been awarded, as announced in an 
issue of Oct. 11. 

INDIANA Roaps (ExLecrric).—Work is reported be- 


gun on an electric road 54 miles long between Goshen and 
Angola, Ind., under the same centrol as the line which 


was built two years ago between Goshen and South 
Bend. The new road is designed to carry both passen- 


gers and freight, and will form part of a large inter- 
urban system which is to eventually connect Goshen, 'To- 
ledo, St. Louis and Chicago. 165 miles of this extended 
route,is now building out of the 680 projected. 

Jackson & ALBION (ELrEcrric).—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the Secretary of State in 
Michigan, for an electric line from Jackson 18 miles 
west to Albion. The capital stock is $350,000. W. A. 
Boland is the principal stockholder and the proposed line 
is to become a part of his system. 

KANSAS & SOUTHERN.—NSurveys are reported for the 
permanent location of this projected line from Emporia, 
Kan., to Omaha, Neb. Part of the line is already built 
und running, and the project is said to be backed by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The air line distance between 
IXmporia and Omaha is at least 200 miles. Major H. A. 
Schmanecke, of St. Louis, is the Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Manager of Construction. 

KENTUCKY WESTERN.-—It is reported that the neces- 
sary funds have now been raised to extend this line, re- 
cently incorporated, from Dixon, the present terminus, to 
Owensboro, 40 miles. (June 21, p. 448.) 


MoniLk, JACKSON & KANSAS Crty.—lIt is said that 
surveys are being completed to Hattiesburg, Miss., for 
the extension of this road now building, and it is thought 
that the work will be completed as far as Augusta, Miss., 
19 miles southeast of Hattiesburg, by the first of Jan- 
uary. The line at present terminates several miles south- 
east of Augusta. F. B. Merrill, of Mobile, is President 
and Genera) Manager. 


Morte & On10o.—A company known as the Warrior 
Southern has been incorporated in Alabama to connect 
the Warrior Branch of the Mobile & Ohio with the Ala- 





bama Great Southern at Pasley, Ala., and give Mobile a 
new line to the Birmingham coal fields. 


OREGON Roaps.—Surveys are reported in Gilliam 
County, Ore., for a railroad from Arlington, on the Co- 
lumbia River, 36 miles south to Condon. The survey is 
at present completed for 15 miles. J. B. Hosford, of 
Condon, is interested. 


PENNSALT.—Incorporation under this name has been 
filed in Indiana for a railroad one mile long, with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000, which is to connect the plant of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Works with the Detroit Southern near 
Wyandotte in Wayne County. 


PeorRIA BELT.—A considerable amount of right of way 
for this proposed belt line around the city of Peoria, III., 
is reported as being secured. It is the design of the pro- 
jectors to connect all the railroads entering the city and 
enable the ready transfer of freight from one to the 
other. Officers have been elected and at a recent meeting 
of the directors it was decided to push the work with 
rapidity in order to have as much as possible of the line 
in operation by the first of next year. 

Pine Biurr & WESTERN.—This railroad, which has 
been in operation for some time between Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and Doyleton, 15 miles, is being extended to Sheridan, 
Grant County, Ark., and it is thought that it will be in 
operation to that point within six months. As soon as 
this work is completed a survey is to be commenced from 
Sheridan to Benton and Malvern, about 25 miles distant 
from Sheridan. 


QUEEN ANNE’S.—This road, extending from Queens- 
town, 5% miles northeast to Centerville, Md., has been 
opened for traflic and work is reported in progress on the 
extension from Queenstown, 14 miles west to Love Point. 
(Construction Supplement, March 8, 1901.) 


Quincy & SOUTHEASTERN ELEcTRIC.—Application for 
a charter has been made for this company in the State 
of Illinois to build from Quincy, 38 miles northeast to 
Rushville, Ill., and eventually southeast from Quincy 
to Hardin, 65 miles distant. The following are inter- 
ested: C. H. Castle, R. W. Gardner, George Wells, James 
IX. Adams and L, J. Highland. 


RocukesTer & WABASH (ELEcTRIC).—A franchise was 
granted to this company, in Indiana, Sept. 28, giving it 
the right to build the line from Rochester, Ind., 28 miles 
southeast to Wabash. The financiers are from Cleveland, 
and it ig said that they have accepted the franchise, 
closed contracts and will begin work at once. The fran- 
chise will be forfeited if the line is not built by July 1, 
1903. 

SALINE River.—It is thought that the extension from 
Draughan, Ark., to New Edinburg, nine miles, will be in 
operation Jan. 1. 


SoutHern Missournr & ARKANSAS.—The extension 
from Mingo, Mo., to Poplar Bluffs, 17 miles, was opened 
for trattic on Oct. 15. 


Sr. Louts & SAN FRANcIScO.—An officer writes in re- 
gard to the proposed extension between Chandler and 
Ocmulgee, Okla., that surveys have been made but no 
other steps toward construction have as yet been taken. 
(Oct. 11, p. 712.) 

It is reported that a line is to be built from a junc- 
tion with the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, 
about 12 miles long, to a point near Corona, Ala. 


TENNESSEE Roaps (ELEcTRIC).—lKight of way is said 
to have been granted for an electric railroad between 
Knoxville and Sevierville, Tenn. The length is about 2 
miles, and A. S. Johnson, of Kimberlin Heights, Tenn., is 
interested. 


West Pornt & Houston.—A meeting of the citizens 
of West Point, Miss., was held Oct. 1, to consider a 
proposition from a railroad syndicate represented by 
Mayor I. M. Abbott. In accordance with the proposi- 
tion if West Point, Clay County and Chickasaw County 
each subscribe $15,000 the syndicate will build a steam 
railroad from West Point to Houston, Miss., 30 miles. 


Winston & WaAbDESBOoRO.—Surveys for this proposed 
line from Winston, 90 miles south to Wadesboro, N. C., 
are reported along the Yadkin River, eight miles from 
Wadesboro. It is said that a bridge is to be built over 
Rock River near where it enters the Yadkin, and that 
the Yadkin is to be bridged just above the narrows. 
(June 14, p. 422.) ; 





GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


Arcutson, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—It is said that bonds 
will be asked on the new extension of the Gulf, Beau- 
mont & Great Northern, which has recently been com- 
pleted from Rogan to Jasper, Texas, 12 miles, and has 
seven miles of track laid beyond Jasper and 15 miles 
beyond that graded. 


BuveE Rince.—An order has been signed by Judge Simon- 
ton in the U. S. Cireuit Court at Charleston, S. C.. 
discharging II. C. Beattie, Receiver. Mr. Beattie has 
been made President, and will continue in charge of 
the road. 


CIESAPEAKE & WESTERN.—A deed of trust for $1,485,- 
Q00 has been filed with the Bowling Green Trust Co., 
of New York, for first mortgage bonds. The com- 
pany is now engaged on an extension between Virginia 
and the West Virginia coal fields which is to shorten 
the haul to the seaboard 100 miles. 


CiicaGco, BURLINGTON & QuUINCY.—This company has 
given notice to the Railroad Commission in Iowa of 
their complete absorption of the Cincinnati, Fort Mad- 
ison & Des Moines, which runs between Fort Madison 
and Ottumwa, Iowa. ‘This latter company has been 
previously controlled by ownership of all its securities, 
but the new change will take it from what is known as 
Class C, which includes railroads in the State that 
earn less than $3,000 per mile gross, and place it in 
Class A. Roads in the former class are entitled to 
charge 30, per cent. more than the “Class A” roads in 
the Iowa classification of freight rates issued by the 
Commissioners. 


CoL.uMBuUS, KINKoRA & SPRINGFIELD.-—Public sale of this 
property under foreclosure is ordered at Mount Holly, 
N. J., Oct. 18. The road is about 10 miles long, was 
opened in 1872, and is operated under lease by the 
Pennsylvania in connection with the Amboy Division, 
the yearly rental being the net earnings. These earn- 
ings have been inadequate to meet the interest upon 
the bonds for some time. 

KANSAS City, Fort Scorr & MEemMpuis.—Authority has 
been granted by a majority of the stockholders in the 
above named road to purchase the Current River R. R., 
which extends from Willow Springs to Grandin, Mo., 
81 miles. The Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis has 
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for sree time controlled the majority of Current River 
stock. 


LAKE SHORE Etecrric.—This company, recently men- 
tioned as absorbing a number of Ohio interurban elec- 
tric lines, is to make a mortgage te secure $6,000, 
of 30-year 5 per cent. bonds. It is said that $4,000, 
of this issue will be on the present mileage, which is 
160 miles, and that the remainder is intended for ex- 
tensions. ‘The gross earnings of the companies, on an 
average of about 125 miles of track for the three months 
ending Aug. 31, were $117,558, and the company hopes, 
when its projected system is in full running order, to 
earn over $600,000 a year gross and $300,000 a year 
net. 


MEXICAN NATIONAL.— Speyer & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., of New York, and Speyer Bros., of ndon, an- 
nounce readjustment of this property by the creation 
of the following new securities, as compiled by the 
Chronicle. 

An issue of prior lien 4% per cent. 25-year gold bonds, 
subject to call at 105 and interest on six months’ notice 
to be secured by a mortgage upon the direct property of 
the Mexican National and also upon the securities of 
the Texas-Mexican Co. ‘This issue may be increased not 
to exceed $3,000,000, but such bonds are not to be sold 
before 1904, except in the event of unexpected expenses 
in changing the gage and building the proposed extension 
to El Salto. 

First consolidated mortgage 50-year 4 per cent. gold 
bonds, to be secured by a mortgage or deed of trust upon 
all the properties covered by the prior lien mortgage above 
mentioned. ‘Total issue not to exceed $60,000,000, of which 
$11,404,687 are to be applied in partial exchange of existing 
securities; $3,595,313 have been purchased by the syndi- 
cate to provide cash requirements; $23,000,000 are reserved 
to retire new prior lien bonds at or before maturity; $7,- 
000,000 may be issued, with $7,000,000 of preferred stock, 
to acquire securities of the Mexican International, in- 
cluding at least a majority of the capital stock of the lat- 
ter; $6,000,000 are reserved for betterments and improve- 
ments on the properties covered by the first consolidated 
mortgage or for the acquisition of equipment for use there- 
on, not to exceed $500,000 a year; $9, ,000 are reserved 
for acquisition of new property and for extensions at not 
exceeding $10,000 a mile of standard gage line, or $7,500 
per mile of narrow gage line on which the consolidated 
mortgage will be a first lien. 

An issue of $32,000,000 preferred stock, entitled to re- 
ceive non-cumulative dividends at a rate not to exceed 4 
per cent. per annum before the payment of any dividend 
on the common stock, but not to be entitled to any divi- 
dends in excess of 4 per cent. per annum. This stock is 
to be applied as follows: In partial exchange for existing 
securities, $20,663,625; purchased by syndicate to provide 
cash requirements of plan, $1,000,000; in compensation for 
surrender of all rights of the Mexican National Construc- 
tion Co., under their agreement with the Mexican Na- 
tional R. R., $1,400,000; issuable, if deemed best, for ac- 
quisition of Mexican International securities, $7,000,000; 
reserved for contingencies, $1,936,375; also an issue of 
$33,350,000 common stock, to be applied in exchange for 
existing capital stock dollar for dollar. 

In order to establish such control of the new company 
as shall secure a satisfactory management of the prop- 
erty for a period of years, both classes of stock of the 
new company, with the exception of shares to qualify di- 
rectors, shall be vested in three voting trustees, to be ap- 
pointed on or before the completion of readjustment by 
the readjustment managers for five years, and for such 
further period, if any, as shall elapse before the preferred 
stock shall have paid 4 per cent. cash dividends per an- 
num for two successive years, although the voting trustees 
in their discretion may deliver the stock at an earlier date, 
as provided in the trust agreement. 

Bonds and stock may be deposited under the plan on 
and after Oct. 14, either with Speyer & Co., 30 Broad 
street, New York, or at the office of their agents in London 
and Amsterdam, in exchange for readjustment certificates 
of deposit. The readjustment plan includes standard gag- 
ing of the main line and other improvements which will 
amount to about $10,200,000. 


PitTsBURGH & WESTERN.—This road was sold at auc- 
tion, Oct. 9, to comply with the formal requirements 
of the law, and was bought by the Baltimore & Ohio 
for $3,000,000, subject to three mortgages amounting 
to $10,360,000. There were no other bidders. The 
system includes 133 miles of trackage owned and 220 
more leased, and has for some time been under the 
control of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—The consolidation charter of this 
company was issued by the Secretary of State at 
Columbia, S. C., Oct. 1. The charter was granted under 
the new act of 1901, allowing companies operated within 
the State to merge and consolidate their capital stock, 
franchises and property with companies organized un- 
der the laws of South Carolina, or of any other state 
whenever two or more of the said companies are con- 
tinuous or connected. The consolidation of the Plant 
System, recently effected, was under the same law. 
The Seaboard Air Line consolidation is a merger of 
the following companies: Seaboard Air Line; Raleigh 
& Gaston; Augusta Air Line; Carolina Central ; -Geor- 
gia, Carolina & Northern; Palmetto; Chesterfield & 
Kershaw, and South Bound. The charter is issued to 
John Skelton Williams, J. W. Middendorf and L. R. 
Watts, as individuals, and the main offices of the com- 
pany are stated as being in the cities of Richmond, 
Va.; Portsmouth, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Jacksonville, Fla., and such other places as the di- 
rectors may designate, 


Wabasi.—The Omaha & St. Louis, 144 miles long, 
which extends from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Pattons- 
burg, Mo., was sold on Oct. 12 for $1,250,000 to Ed- 
ward W. Sheldon, of New York, representing the bond- 
holders of the Wabash. There were no other bids and 
the price paid was the minimum permitted under the 
order of sale. The Wabash has issued $3,500,000 bonds 
and is to spend $500,000 of this in betterments on this 
property. It has also purchased the Boone County & 
eee a road 22 miles long, previously held under 
ease. 

This company is said to have made track arrange- 
ments with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis for an entrance into Cleveland. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—A resolution was introduced in 
the City Council of Baltimore, asking as to the rights 
of the Mayor and City Council in regard to the pro- 
posed sale of the city’s interest it; this road running 
between Baltimore and Williamsport, Md., 90 miles. 
City Solicitor Whyte says: “Any private sale of the 
city’s interests, as stockholder and mortgagee, would 
require the authority of an ordinance of the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore.” (Sept. 20, p. 660.) 


WEsT VIRGINIA CENTRAL & PITTSBURGH.—An issue of 
$1,000.000 new stock was authorized at the last annual 
meeting of the shareholders. A portion of this issue 
is to be — to increasing the company’s holdings 
in the stock of the Piedmont & Cumberland, these hold- 
ings having been raised from 65 to 92 per cent. of the 
total issue of $650,000, and a portion will be used for 
the absorption of the Buxton & Landstreet Coal Co., 
and other coal properties. 











